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Youth Views the News 


A Youthful Nonagenarian 


OHN D. Rockefeller, an invalid at 

sixty, is hale and hearty at the age 
of ninety. As most persons know, he 
is an ardent golfer. His hand is 
steady, and he is said to have sunk a 
thirty foot putt within the year. Once 
unpopular as the head of a gigantic 
“trust,” he has won wide approval for 
his extensive philanthropies. He has 
distributed over $500,000,000 in va- 
rious charities. His fortune began 
with his finding of a “stolen” nest of 
turkey eggs. At the age of twenty 
he had saved $1,000. He borrowed an 
equal sum from his father, and en- 
tered a partnership, which became the 
foundation of his fortune. 


Success Through Prayer 


Theatrical folk seem to be espe- 
cially religious, in an informal sort 
of way; informal perhaps necessa- 
rily because their working hours are 
not conducive to regular church at- 
tendance; religious in spite of that 
fact. They are religious in a very 
practical. way, too, as their many 
philanthropies indicate—but what we 
really wafited to mention here was two 
current stories: of theatrical success 
through prayer: 

Winifred Westover, motion picture 
actress who has been absent from the 
screen for ten years, has made a re- 
markable “‘come back” as the star in a 
picture réle which has been coveted by 
many prominent stars of the screen. 
In various published interviews she 
attributes this unusual success to 
prayer, and gives credit to Unity. 


Miss Westover tithes her income, it is 
reported. 

Stepin Fetchit, the young colored 
actor whose real name is Perry, was 
a small time vaudeville dancer and 
race track habitue a few years ago. 
It was while serving a sentence in 
jail that he turned to prayer and be- 
gan his own regeneration. 

“JT ain’t ashamed to tell you that I 
really prayed,” he confesses, according 
to the Afro-American, a Negro weekly 
publication. “I told the Lord that if: 
He’d just let me out I’d go straight if 
I starved.” He kept his promise, and 
although he has had some reverses, he 
has prospered. Today he is the most 
popular Negro actor on the screen, 
with the possible exception of Farina. 
“T give ten per cent. of all I make to 
the church,” he says. He is a Catholic 
by conversion. 


The Mysterious Ingredient 


Chemists of old frequently omitted 
from the formulas they supplied to 
their patrons the name of some one 
subtle ingredient. The omission or 
inclusion of that mysterious ingre- 
dient determined the mediocrity or 
superiority of the product. 

In the formulas of our lives such 
an all-important ingredient plays a 
part. Without it our lives are medi- 
ocre; with it they become triumphant, 
radiant, splendid. It is an ingredient 
which every one seeks to know, but 
which all do not recognize. The chem- 
ists who are called metaphysicians 
name that ingredient Spirit. 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Free Souls 
Dad Helps Enid and Jerry to Find Freedom 


By? Oreola Haskell 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


= stID you tell Dad?” 
eA} = “Tell him what?” 

“That we’re not figuring on car- 
rying out his plans this summer 
because—well, because we want to express 
ourselves differently, as free souls have a 
right to do.” 

Enid Joyce, lounging on the big divan in 
the living room, looked inquiringly at her 
brother Jerry. 

“T told him in detail, with dash and style 
and hesps of language,” answered Jerry. 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said he’d think it over.” 

“In his mid-Victorian way?” 

“Presumably in his mid-Victorian way. 
He’s of the vintage of the 90’s and one can’t 
look for anything else.” 

“TI suppose it’s hopeless to expect under- 
standing.” 

“Oh, quite, but one must make a stab at 
getting the idea over.” 

Jerry strode about the room, handsome, 
slim, stylishly dressed, full of the uncon- 
scious arrogance of youth. Enid, a femi- 
nine replica of her brother, gazed pensively 
at the floor. 

“Of course: from his viewpoint your 
going into his business would be a nice 
thing; sort of Dombey-and-Son-ish,” she 
said musingly. “But we’ve planned our 
summer, and it’s our right to be free, to 
live as untrammeled as possible, to let our 
spirits have perfect expression, unham- 
pered.” 

“Exactly. I see you’re all set to do some 
explaining yourself. Go to it, Sarah Jane.” 
“Well, maybe I’ll fire a shot or two.” 

“Hist!” said Jerry, peering from the 
window. “His Excellency approaches.” 

There was the honk of a motor horn, 
followed by the slamming of doors, voices, 
then the sound of firm, substantial feet 
coming down the hall. Presently the door 
opened to admit a hale and hearty gentle- 
man who in moments of expansive emotion 
was wont to refer to Jerry and Enid as his 
“two motherless infants.” He came into 
the room like a fresh breeze that holds the 


BY 


GENE THORNTON 


tang of salt, and beamed benevolently upon 
his offspring. 

“How’s this?” he inquired solicitously. 

“Nowhere to go but home, no one to love 
but Dad, hey? How are my two shooting 
stars? Usually just glimpse you whizzing 
by. However, I’m proud to say my memory 
is still working. I recognize you both.” 

“Thanks, Your Honor,” replied Jerry 
dryly. Then with a man-of-the-world air, 
“Things are easing up a bit with the close 
of the college term and the coming of 
summer.” 

“Ah ha!” commented his parent amiably. 
“Well, that’s good. We may get in a chat 
or two, just enough to keep us in touch for 
the coming year, in case we don’t meet 
again. This evening, perhaps, we’ll go over 
a thing or two. But first I require sus- 
tenance. Dinner is served. Beulah told me 
as Icame in. So I’ll doll up a bit and join 
you at the festive board.” 


EFT alone while their father ambled 
off to his room, the brother and sister 
looked inquiringly at each other. 
“He doesn’t seem a bit disappointed,” 
commented Enid. “Such cheeriness is sur- 


” 


prising: 

“And may be ominous,” interrupted 
Jerry. “Maybe he’s got something up his 
sleeve. He was like this when he positively 


shut down on our European hike, when 
he 

“Suspicion is your middle name,” re- 
turned Enid. “As for me, I think this is 
only our usual parent in his habitual réle 
of jollity-assumed-with-the-young.” 

This seemed in fact to be the case at 
dinner, for Mr. Joyce kept strictly to non- 
controversial subjects, related his daily 
doings with great gusto, and did full jus- 
tice to genial Beulah’s delectable cooking. 
Enid entered into the pleasant conversation 
with great vivacity and wit, but Jerry had 
spells of brooding during which he surrep- 
titiously studied his father’s face. When 
at length the meal was over and the three 
were in the living room, Mr. Joyce relaxed 


“It’s a great idea to be free. 


in his favorite chair. Enid turned on the 
radio and in her gay soprano sang several 
love songs with a far-away tenor. Jerry 
let them enjoy themselves for some time 
until his father’s cigar had dwindled into a 
butt nested in ashes and until a dry dis- 
sertation on stocks followed the music. 
Then he shut off the radio with a resolute 
hand and proceeded courageously to a di- 
rect attack. 


I’m for 
it. ... I’m going to live it.” 


“Perhaps you wanted to speak about the 
matter of summer plans. You know we 
had a talk a week ago.” 

“So we did,” replied Mr. Joyce genially. 
“T haven’t forgotten it. Yes, I think we 
might as well discuss it now and settle the 
thing.” 

Enid assumed a patient expression and 
Jerry a half resigned, half exasperated 

(Turn to page 32) 
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By? Neil T. McMillan 


ans HE MOTOR was racing. The wires 
FR Ag were screaming. The airplane 
y ae “ was whirling like a top in a blind 
smother of fog. George Sand- 

strom screamed into the speaking tube. 

“Mr. Jamieson! Wake up! We’re spin- 
ning! O God, save us! Jamie! Jamie!” 

The instructor in the front cockpit jerked 
into sudden consciousness. George felt him 
seize the controls and thankfully released 
those in his own compartment. 

The engine stopped howling as Jamieson 
throttled it. Through the tube, George 
could hear him talking to himself. 

“Spinning! And fog! Oh, what a jam! 
Keep your head, Jamie old kid. Keep your 
head. Watch your instruments. That’s it. 
Kick rudder. The ball’s in the center. 
Pull ’er up. That’s it. Watch your in- 
clinometer. That’s it. Now, give ’er the 
gun. Out of the spin, but where are we?” 

George felt relieved. 

“Thanks, Mr. Jamieson, thanks.” 

“Thanks for what?” 

“For getting us out of the jam.” 

“Out of the jam? Don’t kid yourself. 
We're still in it. Can’t see a thing. I’m 
flying by instruments only. Got to keep 
my eyes glued to this dashboard. Got to 
keep the ball of the turn and bank indi- 
cator in the center to keep from spinning. 
Got to watch the inclinometer to fly level. 
Got to watch the compass and the air speed, 
and don’t know where we are or what’s 
ahead. Out of the jam? You’re crazy. 
How did we ever get into this?” _ 

“Why, I was flying along nice and you 
went to sleep and the clouds looked so pretty 
I climbed above them and I saw some big 
ones and I started to fly between them and 
—and——”’ 

“Yes, I can guess the rest. They were 
storm clouds and they closed in on you, 
didn’t they ?” 

CNT 

“And you tried to turn absolutely blind 
to get out of the mess before I woke up?” 

SON Gaal oD? 


“And you didn’t watch your instru- 
ments?” 

“T tried to.” 

“Maybe you did, but you didn’t trust 
them.” 

“Well, it felt as if 

“Oh, I know. It felt as if you had one 
wing down and you tried to bring it up and 
you spun.” 

“T guess that’s it.” 

“Well, George, you’ve got us into one of 
the sweetest messes I’ve ever been in. It 
won’t be your fault if we don’t crack up.” 

“But, Mr. Jamieson, can’t we glide down 
and get under the clouds?” 

“Glide down and get under the clouds? 
Do you know how high above the ground 
they are?” 

SIN Gas 

“Do you know where we are?” 

SNion 

“For all you know we may be over the 
mountains.” 

“Oh,” George said, “I never thought of 
bhava 

He looked at his altimeter and went tense 
with terror. 


“Jamie! We’ve got only seven thousand 
feet! Some of the mountains are higher 
than that!” 

“T know it.” 

CG ELL, climb! Climb!” 
“Keep cool! I have been climbing.” 

“But climb faster! Climb! We may hit 


a mountain!” 

In unreasoning fright George grasped 
the stick and pulled back. Instantly it was 
shoved forward and Jamieson’s voice 
growled through the speaking tube. | 

“Let go of that stick. Let go, or I'll 
knock you cold. Let go!” | 

Reluctantly George released his hold. 

“O God, save us,” he moaned. 

“Shut up!” Jamieson snapped. 

For long minutes George sat in his seat, 
his hands clutching the sides in aching 
tenseness, and stared ahead into the wet, 


smoky blanket that seemed to smother him. 
Every second he expected to see a dark 
mass hurtle toward him out of the blind- 


ness. To his rigid body there came a sense 
of turning. 
“Mr. Jamieson,” he cried, “we’re turning.’ 
“We’re not.” 
“We are. I can feel it. 


’ 


That’s the 


way I started to spin. O God, save us!” 
“Shut up and look at your instruments. 
Do they tell you that you’re turning?” 
George looked at his dashboard. The 
ball of the turn and bank indicator was ex- 
actly in the center and the hand was be- 
tween “right” and “left.” 
(Turn to page 30) 
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The Wizard of West Orange 


CA Few Scenes from the Production, “Electricity” 


Conceived by the Great Director 
Executed by Shakespeare, Edison, and Others 


“|. Brings to you the most stupendous drama ever recorded in man’s march 

The colorful life of the ancient world—the thunder-voiced 

Deluge—fury of tempests—tumult of human conflicts—real—vivid—as life it- 

self . . . colossal—irresistible! ... See and hear this drama of the ages. 
be gloriously thrilled! .. . Incomparable entertainment!” 


through the ages. 


O READS the announcement of the 
S latest motion picture production, and 

it reminds us again that man does not 
originate. He merely discovers and adapts 
what has already been done. Glancing back- 
ward, we see this clearly. The artist, in 
retrospect, sees that God is the great Art- 
ist with the world for a canvas. The ma- 
son sees that God is the great Architect 
rearing living temples of flesh. And as 
we read the latest “blurb” of the cinema 
producers, we are reminded that life itself is 
the most “colossal’”’ production, with a Direc- 
tor who has timed its scenes and climaxes 
‘with awesome skill. 

This month the world 
is celebrating an anni- 
versary of unusual sig- 
nificance in this great 
“production,” and as we 
think of the elements of 
drama in it, we see the 
modern scene fade out, 
and 

We are transported 
into the dim light of a 
musty cavern. 

Flickering tongues of 
flame lick the blackened 
sides of an ancient caul- 
dron. We hear the bub- 
bling of the gruesome 
brew as it plops and sim- 
mers in the pot, and the 
droning of three ghoul- 
ish figures that circle in 
ceaseless gyrations about 
the cauldron and the 
fire. The droning raises 
in pitch and intensity, as 
an incantation is intoned: 
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First incandescent lamp 


You'll 


Round about the cauldron go; 

In the poison’d entrails throw. ... 

Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. ... 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

The scene fades, the voices are hushed to 

a murmur, the flickering fire of the caul- | 
dron merges into the | 
steady glow of a fat, 
sprawling coal stove of 
the ’80’s. It is sunset. 
of a late October after- | 
noon; a weird red light 
pervades the place, and) 
picks out the gleaming | 
sides of long lines of | 
bottles on rows of shelves, , 
reveals a table littered 
with a mass of parapher- ; 
nalia, test tubes, cruci- 
bles, and a tall Sprengel 
mercury pump. Silent) 
figures move about the? 
table. Twilight deepens} 
to darkness. The light, 
from the stove is empha- : 
sized. The moving fig-| 
ures, absorbed in their? 
curious tasks, cast long; 
shadows on the walls.. 
We are viewing a second 
scene of magic, of al-, 
chemy, of incantations: 
couched in terms of sci- 
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The first light ... is merged into millions of other lights 


ence. As darkness merges into dawn a deli- 
cate glass lamp, containing a slender, car- 
bonized filament, is attached to the pump, 
to have the air sucked out of it. Hour 
after hour the work goes on. Charges of 
electricity are sent through the filament at 
frequent intervals. The gases released 
from the filament are pumped out of the 
lamp. 

Watching over the proceedings and di- 
recting the work, is the master magician 
himself, a man of infinite patience and in- 
finite care. At last his care and patience 
are rewarded. The air in the lamp is re- 
duced to one millionth of an atmosphere— 
an almost perfect vacuum—the lamp is 
sealed and mounted on a stand, and as the 
electric current was sent through the fila- 
ment, a bright yellow light begins to glow 
in the lamp. It continues to glow for forty 
hours, while Thomas Alva Edison and his 
assistants watch. 


HIS scene fades as did the others. The 

single glowing light of the first in- 
candescent electric lamp is merged into mil- 
lions of other lights, and the glittering 
panorama of a great modern city spreads 
before our eyes—a climax in one episode 
of the great moving pictures of his- 


tory whose name might be, “Electricity.” 

If such a production were ever brought 
to the motion picture screen, no doubt its 
central figure would be the Wizard of West 
Orange, that prosaic but mighty man whose 
shadowed form we traced as he bent over 
the glass bulb which was destined to be 
the first incandescent electric lamp. 

The name, Thomas Alva Edison, does not 
sound as magical as Hecate, whose ghoulish 
rites were a prologue to this comment on 
modern magic, but his brand of magic is 
far more potent, and, when we begin to 
delve into its mysteries, far more inter- 
esting. 

The stories of Edison are legion. The 
scenarioist who desired to record his story 
would be embarrassed by the abundance of 
interesting incidents which it provides, and 
by the necessity of eliminating many of 
them. They all contain inspiration; but 
they all point to one idea, an idea that 
seems to be outstanding in Edison’s long 
experience. He seems to have implicit faith 
that persistence will reveal to him any- 
thing he needs to know. His aphorisms 
are famous, and none of them is more often 
quoted than his definition of genius—“two 
per cent inspiration and ninety-eight per 
cent perspiration.” He does not believe 
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that luck plays any important part in his 
work. Sometimes he will hit upon the solu- 
tion of his problem sooner than at other 
times, but he seems to be quite sure that 
he will sooner or later find the solution for 
any problem he sets his mind to. 

At one time Edison and a young assistant 
were busily engaged in some research work. 
They had performed 
over 400 experiments 
and had broken over 
400 test tubes and 
knew little more than 
when they had started. 
The young assistant 
had become discour- 
aged, and thinking that 
Edison might be ready 
to admit the useless- 
ness of going on, asked 
him what they should 
do now. “I guess we 
will have to get some 
more test tubes,” Edi- 
son replied. The 
thought of giving up 
the search had never 
entered his head. 

When Edison was 
struggling in his lab- 
oratory with the idea 
of the incandescent 
lamp he sent men all 
over the world to search 
for a vegetable fiber 
that would be used as a filament for the 
lamp. A small hairlike carbonized fila- 
ment was the only thing standing between 
him and success. After thousands of dif- 
ferent fibers had been tested and proved 
useless Edison happened to pick up a 
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The Wizard of West Orange 
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bamboo fan in the laboratory. He tried 
a fiber from the fan and it worked. He 
found the answer to his problem in his 
own laboratory after searching the world. 
But that chance discovery was not what 
saved him from failure. Had the bamboo 


fiber not been found suitable, he would have | 
kept experimenting until he found some- 


thing that was. 


millionth of one per 
cent of all there is to 
know,” said the fa- 
mous inventor in a re- 


ture. Some of the 
most important facts 
in that one millionth of 
one per cent have been 
discovered by Edison, 
himself. Fifteen years 
before the present talk- 
ing motion pictures 
were introduced, Edi- 
son had experimented 
with the idea, and had 
produced a_ practical 
talking picture. It en- 
joyed only a passing 
popularity, and he 
turned his inventive 
mind to other pursuits. 
A list of his inventions 
includes most of the 
products of modern sci- 
ence. They are the brain children of a man 
who believes that it is possible for man to 


know whatever he needs to know, if he will 


apply himself whole-heartedly to the task of 
finding out, with faith that he will be suc- 
cessful. 


and death. 


Healing and Prosperity Thoughts 
October 20 to November 19 


Through the power of God in Christ Jesus I am saved from sin, sickness, 


Through the power of God in Christ Jesus I am saved from the thought 
of lack, and I am made rich in all my affairs. 


cent talking motion pic- | 


“We know only one ) 


| 
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Vouk Tells the World 


_at the Christian Endeavor Convention 


OUNG people, thousands of them, 

some with feathers in their caps and 

hats, some wearing fezzes, some 
wearing badges, some wearing souvenir 
watch fobs, some with no especial insignia; 
young people preaching on street corners, 
marching in a gigantic parade for world 
peace, sight-seeing, visiting friends, throng- 
ing the churches on Sunday, thronging the 
theaters through the week; young people 
talking with great earnestness and no mean 
ability from the platform in huge Conven- 
tion hall, about such subjects as prohibi- 
tion, world peace, “necking,” hip flasks, 
smoking, evangelism, the breaking down of 
denominational barriers in the churches— 
these are some of the impressions left by 
the ten thousand or more delegates to the 
International Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion which was held recently at Kansas City. 


At first thought, it may seem that their 
convention was of interest only to them- 
selves and the organizations they repre- 
sented; actually its sentiments are indica- 
tions of the spirit and viewpoint of the 
youth of today. The views of some of the 
delegates and speakers, and the resolutions 
passed by the convention, offer an interest- 
ing cross section of the popular view of the 
subjects discussed. 


G. FEGERT of Chicago, editor of a 
e trade publication, advocated a cru- 
sade for Christ through advertising. 

“More paid newspaper space and other 
advertising media should be utilized by 
the churches to promote the gospel message 
in an evangelistic crusade for the church,” 
he said. 


RESIDENT Hoover’s message to the 
convention might well have been a mes- 
sage to us all. He said: 


Please convey to the members of the In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor convention my 
cordial greetings and my deep appreciation of 
its codperative spirit in working toward the 
furtherance of obedience to law and of world 
peace. For the one is vital to the perpetuation 
of our free institutions of government and the 
other is vital to the happiness and prosperity 
of al] mankind. 


ED R. Ringness, graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Illinois, and delegate from 
Wilkinsburg, speaking for himself and his 
roommates, is quoted as follows: 


We like an occasional kiss. We would be 
darn poor sports if we resented the girls ever 
kissing any one. Now, as for the idea that we 
are looking for a girl who has never been 
kissed, we believe, and I think every decent, 
fair-minded fellow does, that girls can be 
Christians and still be subject to human emo- 
tions. But they ought to know enough not to 
go to extremes. 

There are absolutely no hip flasks among 
Christian Endeavor young folks. We are 
pledged to clean, wholesome lives. That is why 
we resent the idea that we should be watched 
over and not trusted. 


RS. Frances E. Clark, widow of the 

founder of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, thinks that youth has many more 
temptations today than they had fifty 
years ago, but that young people “guided 
by careful parents know how to meet those 
temptations.” 


Then young people were to be seen and not 
heard. My husband wanted to help them lead 
more earnest and less passive Christian lives. 
He felt they should be given some way to ex- 
press their religious beliefs. 

At that time it was almost unheard of for 
a woman to speak in public in Portland. It 
was almost as hard for me to get up and speak 
each prayer meeting as it was for the boys 
and girls. 

Christian Endeavor spread through Port- 
land to adjoining towns and then to other 
states. Now there is hardly a country in the 
world where I can go and not find members. 
There are about 80,000 societies and three or 
four million members. 


RED W. Ramsey, general secretary of 
the National Council, Y. M. C. A., spoke 

of evangelism as not being the work of a 
chosen few, but the task of every Christian: 


The challenge of personal evangelism is the 
eternal challenge of the cross. More than 
1,900 years ago a youthful man who loved life 
dearly passed through the gates of an ancient 
city. He climbed a lonely hill to die on the 
cross. 

That figure on the hill since has been a lode 
stone drawing men to salvation. The de- 
mands of evangelism are irksome at times un- 
til we stop and visualize that lonely figure. 

But the claim of evangelism is not only the 


(Turn to page 46) 
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God With Us 


We Find a Dependable Help Through the Story 
of Daniel in the Lions’ Den 


By? Ernest C. Wilson 
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and prospered it was said that the Lord 

was with him; when he did wrong and 
came to grief it was said that the Lord was 
against him. But the Lord is not “with” 
the righteous; the righteous are with the 
Lord. And the Lord is not “against” the 
wicked; the wicked are against the Lord. 
The sun shines alike on the just and the 
unjust. The law of the Lord operates both 
for the righteous and the wicked. 

It may be a little less embarrassing for 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar for us to 
say that the Lord was against them than to 
say that they were against the Lord and 
got what they deserved, but it is also less 
accurate. It may seem a bit more impres- 
sive to say that the Lord was with Daniel 
than to say that Daniel was with the Lord, 
but in the end the latter means the same 
thing, and brings the same results, and is 
easier to understand. We may not always 
know why the Lord is or is not “with” 
men, but we can easily determine whether 
or not we are “with” Him; so that what 
seems at first to be a very mysterious mat- 
ter is not really so mysterious as it appears; 
and what seems to be a matter of chance is 
really a matter of choice. 

So we cannot be very greatly surprised, 
knowing Daniel’s integrity, to observe that 
he prospered, and that when he desperately 
needed a help that seemed beyond human 
power to give, he received that help. It is 
comforting to think that that help came to 
him not as a passing whim of God—a whim 
that acted favorably for 


ik OLDEN times when a man did right 


OT every one, even in this day, sees 

that the law of God acts impartially; 
that each man’s good comes to him uner- 
ringly; that no one can take another’s good 
or be deprived of his own. So we should 
not be surprised that the princes and pres- 
idents of the court of Darius were equally 
shortsighted, and cast envious eyes upon 
the increasing power of Daniel. It seemed 
to them that Daniel was gaining power that 
should be theirs. They did not see—pos- 
sibly did not want to see, which is much the 
same thing—that the way to prosper was 
to deserve prosperity. They saw only that 
Daniel had prospered more than they had, 
and they did not like that. So they took 
steps to change matters. 

They tried to catch Daniel in some trick- 
ery that would bring upon him the king’s 
disapproval, but they failed. His loyalty 
was beyond question. So they used his 
very virtue against him, and with results 
that were surprising, but logical. 

’ Daniel, as we have already observed, was 
a devout and prayerful man. Many a man, 
prayerful in infirmity, forgets to pray when 
he is successful. Not so Daniel. He was 
as faithful in success as he had been in ob- 
scurity, and his success increased. The 
schemers therefore went to the king and 
proposed that he issue a decree that no one 
should offer prayer to God or man, save to 
the king, for a month, under penalty of 
being cast into a den of lions. The king, 
feeling complimented by what seemed to be 
a gesture of devotion to him, did not in- 

quire into the matter 


Daniel, but that might 
not act favorably again 
under the same condi- 
tions—but that his ex- 
perience illustrates the 
action of a law of God; 
a law that is certain, 
sure, dependable; a law 


that we can trust to vt next month. 


VERY one knows the story 
of the prodigal son, but fewer 
know the Bible story of another 


prodigal, Gomer, wife of stern 
Hosea, “The Man Who Discov- 


ered That God Is Love.” 


very closely. He signed 
the decree, which, un- 
der the law of the 
Medes and Persians, 
could not be altered. 
Daniel was a ready 
prey to the plotters’ 
trap. They had no dif- 
ficulty in catching him 
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operate unerringly. a 


at prayer, and in 
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bringing him under the penalty of the law. 
Poor Darius, king though he was and 
mighty to make laws, could not revoke the 
laws that he made, and though he bitterly 
reproached himself for unwittingly betray- 
ing his friend, he was powerless to help 
him. 

Daniel was thrown into the lions’ den, 
the mouth of the den was sealed with 
Darius’s own signet, and the unhappy king 
spent the night without food or sleep, wor- 
rying over the fate of Daniel. With the 
break of day he hastened to the lions’ den, 
grieving for the man who he felt sure had 
been slain. He called down into the pit, and 
anxiously listened for a reply. 

“OQ king, live for ever,’ Daniel called 
back. “My God hath sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they have 
not hurt me; forasmuch as before him in- 
nocency was found in me; and also before 
thee, O king, have I done no hurt.” 

The king hastened to liberate Daniel, and 
forced his betrayers to take his place. 
Daniel’s miraculous preservation in the 
very jaws of death converted Darius, and 
he issued another decree, which made the 
religion of Daniel the state religion. “I 
make a decree,” said Darius, “that in all 


the dominion of my kingdom men tremble 
and fear before the God of Daniel; for he 
is the living God, and stedfast for ever, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed; and his dominion shall be even 
unto the end. He delivereth and rescueth, 
and he worketh signs and wonders in 
heaven and in earth, who hath delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions.” So 
Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, 
and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian who 
succeeded him. 


EW men of today are called upon to 

face a den of hungry lions, but we all 
are called upon to face what seem to us to 
be serious problems, and sometimes even 
physical dangers. We can have no greater 
help in meeting them than to know that so 
long as we are “with God,” God is “with 
us.” “What we give out comes back to us, 


increased and multiplied,” which is a mat- 
ter-of-fact way of saying that God does not 
desert us if we have been faithful to Him. 
If the law of God “punishes” the wicked, 
it also “rewards” the righteous, which is 
probably the truth that the story of Daniel 
is intended to convey. 
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Letter followed letter. 
It was nearly ten o’clock 
when he paused. 


The Girl 
Who 


Undermined 


Carolyn 


and Helped Her, 
Too 


By? L. D. Stearns 


HE BUZZER on Carolyn 
|) Raymond’s desk sounded 
sharply. She completed 
the last sentence of the 
letter she was typing, then jerked 
the paper impatiently from her 
machine. “Of course he couldn’t 
give me time to finish one letter 
before beginning another,” she 
frowned, starting toward the 
manager’s office. Then abruptly 
she wheeled, returned to her ma- 
chine, inserted and addressed an 
envelope, in defiant disregard of 
the still sounding buzzer. 

“There,” she nodded, “I’ve finished one, 
anyhow.” 

“If you haven’t any nerves, yourself,” 
entreated the girl at the filing cabinet, “for 
cat’s sake take pity on the rest of us and 
stop that thing. One of these days, Carol, 
you'll get what you’re headed for.” 

“Poof!” Carolyn arose. “For once I’ve 
completed a letter before leaving it.” She 
started across the room. “I know where I 
am, Annie. Didn’t I hear him tell Presi- 
dent Drew he at last had a stenographer 
who could read her notes?” She shrugged. 
“And I’m not going to stay overtime again, 
believe me. I’ve been here almost six 
months, and at least twice a week it’s ten 


or fifteen minutes overtime, and sometimes 
more.” 

“But haven’t you noticed,’ observed 
Annie Lee, “that every so often we get an 
extra half day off? I think he figures it 
sort of balances things up.” 

“Say,” demanded the billing clerk, “don’t 
you know one can’t always have cream? 
Believe me, I don’t kick on whole milk now 
and then.” 

With another shrug, Carolyn entered the 
manager’s office. She had acquired the 
shrug recently; she had acquired also the 
appearance of bearing a rather sizable chip 
on her shoulder, although she was not aware 
of the fact. As she entered, Manager Gif- 


ford faced her with raised brows; but he 
said no word. She placed the completed 
letter before him. 

“T waited to finish this,” she explained. 
“T had it almost done when you called.” 

“Tt just happens,” he remarked, glancing 
at the clock, “that I’m ina hurry. I wanted 
to dictate an important note. Now, I can 
barely keep an appointment.” 

“T suppose,” voiced Carolyn, as he stepped 
into the hall, “he’s off to play golf.” 

With a belligerent air, she returned to 
her machine. She had plenty to do, she as- 
sured herself, without that extra letter. 
When five o’clock came her work was not 
quite finished, but she arose on the minute, 
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covered her machine, and started out. She 
returned for a forgotten parcel, so that she 
was the last one out. As she reached the 
door Manager Gifford was opening it to 
reénter the office. 

“Oh, halloo!” he said. “I’m glad you’re 
still here. We’re making a few changes in 
the office force, Miss Raymond. Let’s see. 
This is the fifteenth. We’ll not be needing 
you after the end of the month. On second 
thought, though, I’ll instruct the book- 
keeper to make you a check to the first, and 
you can leave directly. That will give you 
more time to look for a new position.” 

Carolyn retreated a step, drew in her 
breath. Her eyes were bewildered. Then sud- 
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denly quick anger seemed to envelope her. 

“T’ll leave tonight, if I’m not wanted,” 
she flashed. “And I don’t want money I’ve 
not earned. I’ll take my pay up to tonight. 
I'll come for it tomorrow.” 

She started on, but he barred her way. 

“You really ought to act more sensibly,” 
he demurred. “But then, you never have 
been sensible. You are entitled to two 
weeks’ notice, or pay for that time in lieu 
of notice. You can choose. It seems wise 
to let you go; but I want to do the square 
thing by you.” 

Her voice broke through his: “Will you 
let me pass, please?” Gravely he stood 
aside. She hurried past the elevator and 
ran down the wide, marble stairs. She 
could not face any one just then. Standing 
on the sidewalk, her thoughts milled about 
confusedly. Scarcely knowing what she 
did, she went to a telephone and called her 
mother. She said she would not be home 
until late and would get supper in town. 
Then with quick, nervous steps she started 
up the street. Even the thought of eating 
was repellent. 

She did not note where she was going, 
or the passing of time. One thought only 
beat at her brain. She was discharged! 
Why? She had thought the place as sure 
as the Rock of Gibraltar! She knew she 
was both accurate and quick. She had 
worked hard at business school, and was a 
good student. Her notes were as plain to 
her as a printed page. She had made no 
known error. Perhaps, she mused, some 
ene had undermined her. Annie Lee, 
maybe. Still, Annie was only a makeshift 
stenographer, although she _ occasionally 
tried to help a bit during a rush. She had 
asked a few questions one day regarding 
the halving principle, saying she was self- 
taught and could not get some points plain. 
Carolyn recalled that she had not taken 
much pains to enlighten her. She had felt 
it was foolish to attempt dictation without 
real training. But one couldn’t tell. Annie 
might think she could work into her place if 
she had the chance. Yet it might be some 
one else. None of the force had seemed 
very friendly of late, she decided. 


alae glow of sunset passed unnoticed, 
and soft grayness settled akout her. 
On! On! She did not realize that her 
feet ached or that her head throbhed. An- 
other thought was beating at her brain now. 
Her mother! How was she to tell her? A 


steep, rock strewn hill loomed at her right 
and she went toward it. It seemed to her 
she could not breathe clearly again until 
she stood at the top. As she plodded upward 
her heart pounded dully. Her entire body 
ached now. Once or twice she stumbled 
and almost fell. At last on the summit she 
stood looking out—up and down. Then, in 
the shelter of a great rock, she threw her- 
self down, her face hidden in her crossed 
arms. 

She recalled how happy they had been 
when the opening with the McGovern com- 
pany came, almost directly after she had 
completed her business course. They had 
celebrated with a layer cake and candles, 
like a birthday feast. And now she was 
discharged! She thought, vaguely, of a 
day long past when, a child, she had run 
in with some excitable story, and her 
father, brushing the tangle of curls from 
her face, had said gravely: “Lass, you’re 
not seeing straight. Remember, if you 
want to get anywhere, or do anything worth 
while, you must make sure that seeming | 
facts are facts.” 

With a long breath she sat up, drying her 
eyes. It was certainly a fact that she must 
support not only herself but her mother. 
What was it Manager Gifford had said? 
She was never sensible! Wasn’t she? She 
was quiet now. Facts! Her hands clasped 
tightly. The softness of her lips changed , 
to a firm line. She was a good stenog- 
rapher; but was she a good sport? This | 
afternoon, now, she had finished that letter 
simply because she hated to be interrupted, | 
without thinking whether or not it made | 
any real difference. Suddenly her cheeks 
flamed. Had she been a grouch? She 
thought of Annie. She never grumbled 
about things—didn’t seem to consider ten | 
minutes overtime anything. And all at 
once, as plainly as if a ray of white light 
had illumined her soul, she seemed to see 
the past six months as a whole. She caught 
her breath. The next moment, with straight- 
forward impartiality, she found her- 
self reviewing them detail by detail—trying | 
her own case, as it were, with herself as | 
judge. It seemed now, looking out from the | 
hilltop, that she had lately done nothing but | 
grumble. | 

She seemed to shrivel until she felt im- | 
measurably small. Glancing about, she | 
realized the surrounding beauty with a 
definite pang. Even the rocks against 
which she had stumbled on her ascent added 


a 


she said. 


Zain 


majestic completeness to the whole. Was 
it that way with life? Did things that 
seemed difficult today turn beautiful tomor- 
row, if you won above them? With a tired 


sigh that had yet a background of strength, 


she arose. 
“T’ve got to start over. That’s clear,” 


“And I'll have to eat a piece of 


humble pie and work until the first, in 
order to get all the money I can, for we'll 


said steadily. 


then turned back. 


left the bus. 


‘but her heart beat tu- 


need it.” A faintly humorous smile touched 
her lips. “It will give me a chance to prac- 
tice good nature, while I’m hunting a new 
place.” 

When she reached the foot of the hill a 
bus was coming into 
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“No supper! Why, it iN 

“T know.” She was out of the office. “If 
I don’t have something,” she told herself, 
“T’ll be sick before he’s half through. And 
that would be a mess!” 

In fifteen minutes she was back. In 
some magical way, a large share of her 
weariness had _ disappeared. She was 
healthily tired from her walk; but she felt 
strangely light-hearted. She appeared to 
have brought something of the rugged 
strength of the hillside with her. She 
seemed still to glimpse the lovely, misty 
line of horizon just ahead. 


ANAGER Gifford 


sight, and she took it. = 
She had come a long 
distance and was tired; 
but when they reached 
town and she saw a 
light in the office of the 
McGovern factory, she 
“T might 
as well get it over 
with,” she said, paus- 
ing outside the door; 


multuously as she 
stepped inside. At the 
opening of the door, 


Manager Gifford 
turned. 
“T saw the light,” she 
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Which Shall I Say? 


“You still play a poor game,” 
OR— 


“Your game is improving.” 


turned as she en- 
tered. 

“You don’t need to 
take this, Miss Ray- 
mond,” he suggested. 
“You’ve not had time 
to eat supper, I know.” 

“I shad= a pint--of 
warm milk, and a slice 
of toast,” she respond- 
ed. “I think I’ll keep.” 
Opening her book, she 
settled down for work. 

Letter followed let- 
ter. It was nearly ten 
o’clock when he paused. 

“This is an imposi- 
tion, Miss Raymond,” 
le ih, = oh ~ ao 


came in. I’ve decided 
to work my notice, if it is all right.” 

His brows lifted. “Decided to be sen- 
sible, eh?” 

“Decided I needed the money.” 

“But that’s yours, in any event.” 

“Not unless I work for it.” 

“Oh, all right. As you like.” His voice 
was impersonally cool. He turned away— 
“Seeing you’re here, you 
might take that letter you failed to get this 
afternoon,” he proposed. “That is, if it 
won’t incommode you.” She was conscious 
of a touch of sarcasm in the last words. 

She was so tired it seemed to her she 
could not stand. Momentarily, she was on 
the point of refusing. Then, just in time, 
she remembered her resolve to make the 
time of her notice a time of practice. 

“T’l] get my book,” she agreed, then 
turned back for an instant. “I haven’t had 
any supper. I’ll run out for a glass of milk, 
and be back in a jiffy.” 


brought it on yourself, 
you know, by coming in. It has made it 
possible for me to leave town by the early 
train tomorrow. It will be quite right if 
you are an hour late in the morning, and I 
appreciate the kindness besides. I am 
afraid you are very tired.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind.” An almost bewil- 
dered look was in her eyes. She could not 
recall his ever speaking with so much 
friendliness before. On second thought, 
she could not recall ever having met a re- 
quest for overtime work, or for that mat- 
ter any work outside her own special de- 
partment, with any real kindliness. So- 
berly she said good-night, placed her book 
on her desk, and left. 

On the way home she decided not to tell 
her mother of her dismissal until she had 
secured another position. She let herself 
in, chatted a few minutes, then went to her 
own room and directly to bed. But she lay 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Power Through Prayer 


A Famous Football Coach Reveals the Power of 
Prayer on the Athletic Field 


By? Glenn Clark 


ing team. So was the 


N 1896 under the 
[ evection of King 

George of Greece, 
the Olympic games 
were revived, and with 
them was revived that 
most dramatic, thrill- 
ing and romantic event 
of all athletic history 
—the Marathon race. 
Up among the hills of 


E TAKE pleasure in 
presenting this article 
to Youth readers. 


from a booklet, “Power of the 
Spirit on the Athletic Field,” 
written and published by 


Glenn Clark of Macalester 
college, St. Paul, Minn., and 
quoted here by special per- 


Center College team} 
that defeated Harvard. | 
How much did prayer | 
help these men win vic- | 
tory? | 
Of course you under- | 
stand that the men I) 
have referred to above | 
did not pray for vic-| 
tory. They prayed te| 


It is taken 


Thessaly lived a poor Meee Mr. Clark Le the do their best. But} 
Brechoed. who ‘had author of Lhe Soul's Sin- still the question re-| 
never heard of athletic ee D esire,” and “Fishers of mains, if praying to do 
sports. When he heard Men. their best resulted in 
of the coming contests, victory, was such 
his Greek heart was prayer fair to the 


stirred with patriotism, and he started 
training for the Marathon race. The three 
days before the contest he spent in fasting 
and prayer. When the day of the contest 
arrived he thrilled the world by his spec- 
tacular victory. How much had his prayer 
helped him? 

In 1912, Clarence DeMar, at the age of 
22, won the American Marathon race. Ten 
years later, in 1922, at the age of 32 he at- 
tempted what other athletes have often at- 
tempted and failed to accomplish—a “come 
- back.” Knowing the task before him, he 
prayed as he ran. When ten miles from the 
finish his strength began to give out and 
every step became a torture. Then sud- 
denly a power seemed to press against him 
from behind, his steps grew lighter, and 
with comparative ease he ran home a win- 
ner. Since then he has won the Marathon 
contest year after year, and stands forth 
as America’s greatest Marathoner of mod- 
ern times. How far does prayer help him? 

Garbisch, all American center, and cap- 
tain of the West Point Football Team in 
1928, never entered a contest without 
prayer. How far did prayer help him? 

The Northwestern football team that tied 
for the Big Ten championship was a pray- 


other side? 

This is a very honorable question to ask, 
and it is only right that we should face it 
and answer it before we go a step further 
in our investigation of the place of prayer 
in athletic contests. For I have found that’ 
American College athletes are first and fore-- 
most “good sports.” The fairness and! 
squareness of American athletes have made? 
America famous in the past, and will con-: 
tinue to make her famous in the future. I 
like to deal with men who will not deign to 
stoop to any practice that is not perfectly 
fair in order to bring them victory, not 
even the practice of prayer. For it is the 
man whose use of prayer is so high and 
noble that he would be willing to deny him-- 
self its benefit rather than to take unfair’ 
advantage of his brother for whom the 
power and blessing of prayer are especially 
intended. For only as we deny ourselves 
do we find ourselves, and only he who would) 
give up his prayer rather than use it: 
wrongly is the one who is going to benefit: 
from it when he finds out how to use it: 
rightly. 

Accept this, then, as our first maxim of 
prayer: | 

I. If a man prays unselfishly and with\) 


= ——— 


| 


prayer. 


ceited and this was the only 
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faith, God never answers his prayer so as 
to injure any living creature. 

I can prove this by innumerable exam- 
ples. Here is one that fell under by own 
observation. In 1907 I saw the greatest 
Carlisle Indian team that was ever turned 
out. Glenn Warner was the coach, the fa- 
mous Mt. Pleasant was quarter back. I 
saw them defeat Harvard 22-0. In the 
middle of the second half, just before Har- 
vard kicked off to the Indians after one of 
the hard fought touchdowns, I looked at 
Mt. Pleasant standing under the goal posts. 
I saw a strange sight. He was standing 
there, one of the handsomest figures I ever 
saw, his head thrown back, eyes shut, face 
up toward the sky. He stated afterwards 
that he was praying that the ball would 
come to him. It did, and dodging the first 
three tacklers, he encircled the entire Har- 
vard team for one of the most wonderful 
runs for touchdown in the history of the 
game. 

Now here is the point I want to make. I 
was a Harvard man. I was sitting on the 
Harvard side of the stadium in the midst 
of thousands of other Harvard men. And 
I dare say that not one of those thousands 
was one whit sorry that Mt. Pleasant made 
that run. It gave us all the real pleasure 
that a wonderful sonnet, sonata, symphony 
or other work of art would give an artist. 
Or as some of my less sophisticated chums 
would have put it, it 
gave them a “kick” 
they wouldn’t have 
missed for a great 
deal. No, even the 
opponents are made 
happy when a man 
wins victory through 


UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


I have had the unique expe- 
rience of having a track man I 
have coached win a_ race 
through prayer, and afterwards 
have the opposing coach come 
to me and tell me that nothing 
could have made him happier, 
as his own star in that event 


had become unbearably con- Gar bisch, 


way to take it out of him. _ een 
Here is a significant fact: if ayer 


you win without the prayer at- 
titude, you cause unhappiness 
to opponents or to others. If 
you win in the prayer spirit 
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you achieve good and good only. This is 
brought about by the fact that if it is not 
best you will not win, whereas if you win 
you will find that the purifying action of 
prayer has cleared the atmosphere, has 
paved the way to make your victory one 
that will bring nothing but happiness and 
good in its wake. 

Let me cite examples where you yourself 
know it would be a blessing to your oppo- 
nents for you to defeat them. 

1. If your opponent is conceited it always 
does him good to be defeated. 

2. Where the team you meet has won 
too many consecutive victories a defeat is 
a splendid purgative of pent-up selfishness 
or snobbery. 

3. Where your opponent is steeped in 
materialistic, selfish ideals, but is open to 
new light, your defeat of him may bring 
him an infinitely greater victory over him- 
self, when he finds out some day the source 
of your power. 

4. Where your victory can be achieved 
by show of unusual pluck, courage, dexter- 
ity or skill, merely as a work of art (as 
Mt. Pleasant’s run) it brings joy to spec- 
tators and even to the opponents. 

My reference to Mt. Pleasant for the 
second time recalls to my mind the fact that 
he prayed to receive the ball—he didn’t 
pray to make that wonderful run. 

This leads us to another maxim of prayer: 

II. If a man prays 
unselfishly and with 
faith, not only does 
God answer his 
prayer so as to do no 
harm to anyone and 
to bring happiness 
to all, but He always 
answers it in a way to give 
more than he asked for. 

This should give a man a 
wonderful sense of calm. God 
always gives more than you 
pray for. So it is not neces- 
sary to pray for victory at all. 
The beginner who finds him- 
self keyed up and almost un- 
strung by the thought of vic- 
tory, even when he mentions 
it in prayer, the young athlete 
who is made anxious and self- 
conscious and put entirely out 
of the right state of mind 
which one should have when 
he prays, such a one should 
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remember that he is not expected to pray 
for victory at all, nor need he give any 
thought to the last half of the race. Pray 
only for buoyant happiness, radiant joy, 
abounding power for the first half of the 
race. Then he will find that God gives him 
this and not this only, but full measure 
pressed down and running over. For God 
gives only from His fullness. God is in- 
finite, complete, perfect, and He gives with- 
out limit, perfectly, abundantly and bound- 
lessly. 

And now we are ready for the third and 
most important of all 


fore for the mile run, going out the morning» 
of the meet and running a mile. In the) 
afternoon he finds himself sore, stiff and | 
exhausted and unable to run a creditable 
race. Would you consider him justified to | 
say after the meet, “I am through with | 

training: henceforth I shall enter meets _ 

without any training whatever’’? | 

No, an athlete trains regularly for weeks” 

and months up to the week of the meet and | 
then the day before the contest or at least 
on the day of the meet he rests. His train- | 
ing is merely for the purpose of putting | 
him in the condition | 
to run the race. 


the maxims of prayer: 

WG, JM GS ROG HOG 
prayer that produces 
the miracle, but the 
condition in conscious- 
ness which the prayer 
induces. 

Let me illustrate: 

In the boxing con- 
tests regularly held at 
the University of Min- 
nesota to select the 
champions in the vari- 
ous classes, a young 
man had survived all 
the preliminary bouts 
in the middleweight 
division and had quali- 


Prayer should ba 
used in exactly the} 
same way. A man} 
should pray regularly 
for weeks and months 
before the race, and 
then when the actua! 
meet comes he might} 
just as well, if he! 
wishes, forget all about 
praying altogether. | 
His praying, just like 
his training, is to put 
him in condition—in 
the condition of con- 
sciousness—for the 
running of the race. 


fied for the finals. 
Knowing that his opponent was a stronger 
and more experienced boxer than he was, 
he decided to call prayer to his aid to see 
if it would do what he knew he himself 
could not do. He had never used prayer 
much before in his life, and he was frankly 
using it at this time as a means to an end 
—and that end a personal victory. In other 
words he was superstitious rather than re- 
ligious in his use of it. He was praying 
for results and not to get in tune, and in- 
so-far was praying from a superstitious 
motive rather than a religious one. He 
fought hard each three minute round and 
then, instead of relaxing and getting all the 
rest he could in the short one minute in- 
termission, he prayed as hard as he could 
... for victory. The result was he was 
knocked out about the fourth or fifth round. 
Then he realized that if he had not worked 
so hard during the rest periods praying he 
might have held out longer. He ended by 
declaring, “From now on I am through with 
prayer.” 

Imagine a man who has never trained be- 


Jesus, that great} 
athlete of the spirit, went out in the early 
morning hours and trained Himself in 
prayer ... and then when the great tests 
of life came He was in condition of con- 
sciousness to meet them. Like the great, 
athlete of the spirit which He was, He was 
always in condition. He never was caught 
napping. When He met a man in trouble 
He did not have to pray for him... He 
merely touched his eyes, or said, “Thy sins 
are forgiven, take up thy bed and walk,” or, 
“Thy faith has made thee whole.” In fact, 
He was an athlete in such marvelous con- 
dition that all people had to do was merely} 
touch the hem of His garment in order to 
be made whole. 

That is the true ideal of prayer to be held 
before athletes of America. It should be 
a regular tuning in to God and the Spiritual 
Realities of the universe night and morning, 
a practice just as faithfully followed as the| 
athletic régime of exercises are followed, | 
until one attains to the perfect condition of | 
consciousness which only such exercise can| 
bring one. 
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| And what should those exercises be? I 

don’t care. The method and the form do 
not interest me, just so long as they bring 
_ you into the condition of consciousness of 
perfect peace and trust. 

If you are a good Catholic I should not 
wish to change your method just to suit my 
-own Protestant training. Count your 
rosary and say your paternoster, if count- 
ing the beads will bring you into a condi- 
tion of perfect trust in the Father; if you 
are a Christian Scientist read your Science 
and Health every morning along with your 
Bible if that will bring you that sense of 
perfect peace. Indeed were a native of the 
South Sea islands on my track team and he 
found the best way he could bring himself 
to a sense of perfect trust in the Almighty 
was by pounding on a tom tom, I should tell 
him by all means to pound it. 

For as I said before it is not the method 
but the condition in consciousness which 
the method induces that matters, it is not 
the prayer but the casting the burden that 
is all important, it is not the kind of bow 
and arrow one uses but the ability to hit 
the target that is the important thing. I 
am not writing this book to change any 
man’s religion. . . . I am rather writing it 
to impel him to use all the religion he has 
and use it mightily for the glory of God and 
the happiness of his fellow men. 

Indeed it is not the prayer that is said 
or thought that is so important as the build- 
ing of oneself, one’s whole being, into the 
prayer, and making one’s own self a com- 
plete, living part of it. That is the inevi- 
table result that follows the attaining the 
condition of consciousness which I am 
speaking of. When one finds that he is in 
tune with God, and has become a perfect 
channel of God, then he finds that there is 
nothing more to do, nothing more to ask 
for, everything then has been already done, 
and whether he wins or loses in this or that 
particular contest he will find that he has 
become permanently attuned to victory and 
that in the long run nothing can keep it 
from him. 

And how can one know when he has at- 
tained to this condition of consciousness? 
He will know it the moment he has turned 
off from the old stations of envy, vanity, 
conceit, selfishness, anger and fear, and has 
tuned in to the great stations of Love, 
Trust, Peace, and Joy. 

And this brings me to the place where I 
can sum up the whole secret of putting 


power into athletics into two final brief 
maxims: 

IV. If you wish to travel far and fast, 
travel light! 

When you take off your street clothes for 
your light athletic costume, take off also 
all your envies, jealousies, hates, unfor- 
givenesses, selfishnesses and fears. Cleanse 
yourself out. Don’t sweep them under a 
rug so that you can take them out and wal- 
low in them whenever you feel like it, but 
open the window and cast them so far away 
that they won’t be coming back again to 
bother you. 

Did you ever hear of a bicycle making 
good time that had sand in the bearings? 
Neither can men travel fast in a sand storm. 
But dust and sand in the eyes and mouth 
of a runner is as nothing compared to these 
things that I have been talking about, rest- 
ing like lead in a man’s heart and spirit. 
Happy is the man who can free himself of 
this load. 

But can it be done? you may ask. 

It certainly can! 

Several years ago the athletic world was 
startled by the marvelous feats of Red 
Grange in making four touchdowns in 
twelve minutes against the University of 
Michigan. The same year the University 
of Minnesota had lost most of its games 
against institutions that were not consid- 
ered the strongest. When Illinois came to 
play Minnesota everyone naturally expected 
a score of 40 to 0 in favor of Illinois. In- 
stead the game ended 27 to 7 in favor of 
Minnesota. Very few people know the inner 
secret of that victory. Let me reveal it to 
you. 

The Thursday evening before the game 
the Minnesota team met at the home of one 
of the players and determined to bury all 
their petty jealousies, discords and rival- 
ries. The team happened to be split wide 
open at the time from jealousies between 
national fraternities. They tossed over- 
board all the useless ballast they had been 
carrying through the early season’s games. 
Just before the meeting broke up, one of 
the men said, “Fellows, we have tried every- 
thing else so far, suppose we try prayer,” 
and then he haltingly led them in a short 
prayer. With the useless ballast all safely 
thrown overboard and the seal of perma- 
nence put upon the act through a simple 
act of prayer, they entered the game the 
next Saturday a completely new team. 

No wonder they traveled far and fast 
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that day .. . for they were traveling light. 

V. If you would travel with permanence 
and power, tune in! 

Tune in to what? 

A. Tune in to love: 

Find your center in Love. If there are 
not some persons in all your circle of ac- 
quaintances that you can love, you are cer- 
tainly in a bad way. Don’t love them 
merely for what they can give to you, but 
rather for what you can give to them. Find 
someone you could serve whether he or she 
ever gives you back anything in return. 
If you have found such a friend, you have 
found a window that opens upon God. 
Then trust that love and let it be for you 
a little shrine where you can go and find 
peace when all the world seems going 
against you. After you have found the love 
of man whom thou hast seen, try in the 
stillness of your room to find the love of 
God whom thou hast not seen. 

B. Tune in to peace: 

When you have thrown the wrong things 
out and have found the right center within, 
you will find Peace. Peace is merely the 
sign of the perfect harmonizing of the 
outer with the inner, the sign that the door 
is wide open within you for the strong out- 
flowing of power. Here is where prayer 
will help. Do not pray for victory, pray 
for peace. Prayer does not create miracles, 
but the peace and poise which prayer pro- 
duces create the miracles. Prayer is like 
training to get into condition—a condition 
of peace. Jesus, that great athlete of the 
spirit, had trained so steadily that He was 
always in condition. Take Him as your 
model and follow Him. 

C. Tune in to joy: 

Joy is like the lightning, and he who has 
found his center in joy will find he can run 
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like the lightning. Joy is electric. It fills — 
one with power from the smallest brain cell 
to the tip of the little finger. The quickest © 
way to kill joy is to enter a contest with the | 
sole, sheer desire and purpose of winning. 
The quickest way to find joy is to enter the 
contest with the sole, sheer desire of en- 
joying every part of the process of the con- 
test. Work can be converted into either 
play or drudgery. It is play if one enjoys 
every moment of the game. It is drudgery | 
when the only satisfaction is in the reward | 
at the end. When a thing is ended, it is | 
dead, it belongs to the past. When a per- | 
son is immersed in a thing, it is alive, it is | 
a thing of the present. The secret of find- | 
ing joy in track athletics is to live in the 
present. Pay no attention to the future. 
Give yourself to life, not to death. Start 
every race with the intention of enjoying 
thoroughly the thrill that comes with the 
crack of the gun, the thrill of moving arms 
and legs, the exhilaration of rising in the 
air in the jumps, and the rhythmic motion 
of running around curved tracks. Run for 
the love of it, jump for the sheer joy of it 
and no matter how far ahead the other fel- 
lows get, keep this love and joy in your 
heart and carry on at a good swinging pace 
and you will get there. 

Prayer, then, is dropping all fear and 
anxiety for the outcome, trusting all to 
God. God is the only ruler, the only power, | 
and out of the goodness of His infinite 
heart He will see that all is well. Let the 
athlete paste under his uniform, or better 
still, inside his heart, these quotations: | 
“God is my strength and my power.” | 
“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the | 
power and the glory and the victory and the 
majesty.” 


God, 


God, 
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bless my eyes, that they may see Thee everywhere present. 
God, bless my ears, that they may hear Thy voice. 
God, bless my tongue, that it may speak Thy true word. | 
God, bless my mind, that it may think Thy thoughts after Thee. | 
bless my hands, that they may serve Thy purposes. 
God, bless my feet, that they may walk Thy ways. 
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Columbus, the Man 


Seen ‘Ohrough the Eyes of a Truth Student 


‘By? Ethel Laros 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 


UPPOSE that there were a parade 
down Main street of such men as 
Christopher Columbus, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Charles A. Lindbergh. Would there 
be anything about them to distinguish them 
from those of us who were watching the 
parade? What made those men heroes; 
and what would make heroes of some of the 
youngsters who were watching the parade? 

Let us take a good look at Christopher 
Columbus, the man who heads the proces- 
sion of American heroes. 
formed, muscular, and 
of an elevated and 


He is “tall, well 


HE truly great man is one who develops 

the three sides of his nature: physical, 
mental, spiritual. For man is a threefold 
being (I Thess. 5:23). And Christopher 
Columbus was a great man. 

He was born in northern Italy, which lies 
at about the same latitude as New Hamp- 
shire. On one side of the province were 
mountains, on the other the sea; so the 
youth had little choice of vocation. Christo- 
pher Columbus chose the sea, and was four- 
teen years old when he began his nautical 
career. 

In those days a 
mariner had to be able 


dignified demeanor. 
His face is long, and 
neither full nor mea- 
ger; his complexion 
fair and freckled, and 
inclined to be ruddy; 
his nose aquiline; his 
cheek bones rather 
high; his eyes light 
gray and apt to en- 
kindle. His whole 
countenance has an 
air of authority. His 
hair, in his youthful 
days, was of a light 
color, but care and 
trouble turned it 
gray; at thirty years 
of age it was white.” 


There is nothing 
particularly striking 
about this man’s 


physical appearance; 
nothing that would 
stamp him as a great 


The painting of Columbus by 

Thomas J. Gullich presents him 

very much as he is described in 
this article. 


man. 


“Well,” some one 
says, “Christopher Columbus discovered 
America!” 

“Oh! Did that make him a great man?” 
imasks 

“Of course. Everybody knows that.” 


“Or was it because he was a great man 
that he discovered America? Let us look 
into it.” 


to protect his life and 
his cargo, for the seas 
were infested with 
pirates. Only a young 
man of excellent hab- 
its, a strong constitu- 
tion, and_ splendid 
physical strength 
could withstand the 
hardships that were 
encountered. Little is 
known of his early 
voyages, only that he 
traversed much of the 
then known world. 
In one of his letters 
he says: “Wherever 
ship has sailed, there 
have I voyaged.” 

In addition to the 
physical strength and 
endurance required of 
the sailor of his time, 
all manner of absurd 
beliefs had to be com- 
bated. For instance, 
it was thought that 
the torrid zone was a frightful region of 
fire and intense heat; that the very ground 
was scorched by the rays of the blazing 
sun; that the waves which washed the 
shores were actually boiling. 

Education virtually has eliminated su- 
perstition. However, Columbus barely had 
the rudiments of an education. Printing was 


Columbus at the court of Spain 


invented about the time when he was born. 
Books were rare and expensive. Therefore 
his schooling hardly could be given as the 
reason for his lack of superstition. 

Columbus’ education did not stop upon his 
leaving school and going to work, however. 
The intimate acquaintance with the sci- 
ences which he showed in after life was the 
result of diligent self-schooling. He studied 
the works of Ptolemy, Aristotle, Seneca, 
and Strabo. His son says, “Many mid- 
night hours were spent in reading accounts 
of the explorations of Marco Polo.” He 
himself said, ‘I have been seeking out the 
secrets of nature for forty years.” All 
this was done while he was leading the 
busy, wandering life of a sailor and ex- 
plorer. 

When on land, Columbus supported him- 
self and his family by making maps. Up 
to this time, maps and calculations made 
by Ptolemy 1,200 years before had been in 
use. Because of the superiority and correct- 
ness of his maps, Columbus became well 


known among scientific men. Thus, en- 
tirely through his own efforts, he made a 
reputation for himself. He had no pull, no 
influence. 


ROM the study of Ptolemy’s works, and 

his own observations, Columbus _ be- 
came convinced of the truth of the theory 
that the earth was round. He also gained 
an idea of how much of the world was un- 
discovered. So it was that he became fired 
with an enthusiasm to push far out into 
the unknown; to find out for himself what 
lay beyond the seas—beyond the lands al- 
ready discovered. 

It took nearly twenty years of tireless 
effort to accomplish his purpose; twenty 
long years of anxiety, poverty, discourage- 
ments, and disappointments that would have 
disheartened completely a less determined 
character. Though cast down by friends, 
and buffeted by circumstances, this strong, 
sturdy man kept his eyes fixed upon his 
goal. His being laughed at, sneered at, and 
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looked upon as “half-crazy” did not deter 
him. The record of his intensity and his 
tenacity is virtually unequaled in history. 
His inflexible constancy of purpose certainly 
is unexcelled. He kept right on going to- 
ward his goal until he reached it! 

Columbus could have made a good living 
by engaging in commerce along the African 
coast, or in continental trade with the Far 
East. But no! His goal was to find a west- 
ern route to India, to explore the unknown 
regions of the Atlantic. Everything else 
was ruled out of his life. 

Facilities for making such a voyage were 
limited and inadequate. Then there were 
the imagined dangers. It was thought that 
grim, giant monsters that were the last 
word in frightfulness lay in wait at “the 
edge of the world,” ready to devour those 
who dared to approach their domain. 

The difficulties that Columbus had with 
his crew are well known. The wildest 
flights of fancy scarcely can picture the 
awful fear of the sailors on that eventful 
voyage. It is not at all surprising that they 
“grew mutinous day by day.” 

Solomon said, “Better . . . he that ruleth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” Ef- 
ficiency experts and psychologists agree that 
aman cannot govern others until he is mas- 
ter of himself. 

Surely Christopher Columbus proved mas- 
ter of himself on that trip across the At- 
lantic. His men, terrified by real and 
imagined dangers, became almost unman- 
ageable. Yet he governed them well; ruled 
them with a firm and steady hand. After 
covering more than the distance at the end 
of which he expected to find land, still there 
lay before him only that seemingly endless 
expanse of water. He, himself, must have 
become somewhat anxious and worried. 
Yet his command was, “Sail on! And on!” 


CG O MAN, having put his hand to the 

plow, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God,” said the Master. Is there 
any finer example in all history of a man 
keeping his eye single to his great ambi- 
tion? 

“There is a curious allusion to Columbus 
in an antique folio printed in 1516,” writes 
Frederick Saunders. “On the margin of the 
19th Psalm, verse 4 [‘Their line is gone out 
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through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world’], he puts a note... in 
which he affirms that Columbus frequently 
boasted that he was the person there re- 
ferred to, and appointed of God to fulfill this 
Biblical statement.” 

It is recorded also that a mysterious voice 
once spoke to him in a dream and said, ‘‘God 
will cause thy name to be wonderfully re- 
sounded through the earth, and will give 
thee the keys of the gates of the ocean, 
which are closed with strong chains.” Some 
one has said, “The infinite God is speaking 
all the time, and they are great who hear 
lavbans 

Columbus expected to acquire great 
wealth from his explorations. This he 
planned to use to rescue the Holy Sepulcher 
from the Mohammedans. Another of his 
notable ambitions was to bring into the fold 
of the Church the inhabitants of the land 
that he might discover. Some 200 years 
later this land became the refuge for Chris- 
tians fleeing from the church. Martin 
Luther was nine years old when America 
was discovered. 

The first words written in the log book 
which Columbus kept on his first trip across 
the Atlantic were, “In the Name of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” It is said that this 
“motif recurs throughout the journal, which 
is almost a prayer book, for its language 
rolls and fills with expectation, anxiety, 
faith, and wonder.” It is not surprising 
that an enterprise, started “in the Name of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ,” was a success. It 
could not have been anything else. 

Surely He who bade the winds and waves, 
“Be still,” watched lovingly over that little 
caravel. The continuous favorable condi- 
tions of the voyage cannot be accounted for 
in any other way. For over four weeks the 
breeze blew steadily from east to west. 
There were no storms, nothing to prevent 
the steady, onward course. 

It is interesting to note, too, that the 
boat in which Columbus sailed was named 
“Santa Maria.” He called the island on 
which he landed “San Salvador” (Holy 
Savior). 

Truly, the man whom we honor at this 
time as the discoverer of America was 


great. Great in body! Great in mind! 
Great in soul! 
End) 
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Larry stooped down and shoved the thing in his hand through a 
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Part IX 


Chapter XII 


ARRY took the paper parcel and went 
L along the road fence a little way. I 

couldn’t make out what they thought 
they were going to do. I had an idea that 
some trick was up, but what it was I 
couldn’t guess. If they were going to pho- 
tograph Mrs. Cayson in the flivver, they’d 
missed one chance. We went in at the 
driveway gate and to the shed where my 
car had stood. I guessed then that we were 
going to wait there till Mrs. Cayson came 
back and photograph her then. I wouldn’t 
ask any more questions. 


But Larry left us there, and circled 
around the yard, past some bushes, and we 
could see him drop down on the grass and | 
creep toward the house. I began to get | 
excited then. Fred took the camera, and 
then told me to follow him, and he went to 
a bush that stood near the path to the 
front gate. I kept looking toward the win- 
dows, thinking that somebody would see us. 
But I knew Mr. Cayson probably couldn’t 
raise himself up enough. 

I could see down along the side of the 
house past the window near Cayson’s bed. | 
The next I knew, Larry was creeping up 
beside the house, and I saw him take some- 
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thing out of the paper parcel he had car- 
ried, and drop the paper. The wind turned 
the paper up on edge and sent it cart- 
wheeling away into the bushes; but Larry 
stooped down and shoved the thing in his 
hand through a little opening in the house 
foundation almost under the spot where 
Cayson’s bed was. I didn’t know whether 
there was a cellar under there or not; but 
the next second 
Larry struck a 
match on the stone 
wall and reached in 
to light something 
inside. Then he 
sat back on his 
feet a minute to 
watch. 

I got frightened 
then. Were they 
setting fire to the 
house? Great 
guns! I thought 
that they might do 
any fool thing! 
And next minute 
a great slow cloud 
of black smoke be- 
gan to snake its 
way out and up 
from that little 
foundation win- 
dow. And I yelled 
and jumped to run 
toward Larry. 
Fred Rock grabbed 
me. 

“Hey, shut up! 
Hold on!” he said. 

I shook off his 
hand and ran 
toward Larry. 

“All right, go!” 
Fred shouted after 
me. 

But Larry had jumped up and run away 
toward the gooseberry bushes; and when I 
got to that window, whatever it was that 
was afire was belching out more smoke than 
I ever saw come so quickly from anything. 
When the wind swung some of it over into 
my face, boy! but I stopped short! It was 
so strong of sulphur that you just couldn’t 
stand it! 

Well, terror is about the right name for 
what I felt. I couldn’t believe that Larry 
would set fire to a house for any reason, 
but I was sure Fred Rock wouldn’t stop at 


—saw Fred lift the little camera. 


much, and he might have gotten Larry into 
something Larry didn’t understand. I had 
no time to think of that, though, for that 
thick rolling black and yellow smoke not 
only was pouring out of the little window, 
but was beginning to come out under the 
clapboards all around the foundation, and 
you could see that it had filled up the whole 
space under the house floor, and was wrig- 
gling and sifting 
out wherever there 
was an opening. If 
the house was on 
fire there wasn’t a 
chance on earth to 
stop it! And of 
course I thought 
of Mr. Cayson ly- 
ing there with a 
broken back: but 
when I turned 
around to go back 
to Fred, all of a 
sudden I heard a 
yell inside the 
house. I saw Fred 
lift up the little 
movie camera in 
front of his face, 
pointing it at the 
frontmadcolsmerand 
next second, out 
came David Cay- 
son, running as if 
a bull were after 
him, and the fun- 
niest old nightshirt 
you ever saw flap- 
ping around his 


legs! He yelled 
ss He vlip ia and 
Shire? ainda sort 


of screech, and 
jumped off the lit- 
tle porch to the 
path without hitting the steps—and down 
the path he went toward the gate. If he 
had a broken back, he was making a new 
record for cripples, and if he was never 
going to walk again, he surely was able to 
run! And there stood Fred Rock, with the 
camera against his nose, taking yards of 
film of Cayson’s getaway! 

Well, naturally, I got the whole game 
then. Fred and Larry surely had smoked 
out one old rabbit! It just meant of course 
that somehow they’d found out that he was 
faking about being hurt and they were 
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showing him up and getting evidence that 
would knock his case against Drayton, or 
against my dad, colder than a snowball in 
an Eskimo’s ice box! And say, it knocked 
me, too! I just stood there and laughed and 
yelled. 

Then one of the funniest things I ever 
saw happened. Cayson heard us yell, of 
course, and he saw Fred, and he knew he 
was smashing his own game. He looked 
around back at the house while he was still 
galloping toward the gate, forgetting to 
look where he stepped; and he turned his 
ankle on the edge of the grass, and next 
minute he went head over appetite, sprawl- 
ing on the ground! And boy! what did he 
do but try to make out before us witnesses 
that he was still helpless? He tried to wilt 
down as if his desperation had only carried 
him that far, and at the same instant he 
was scrambling with his hands to cover his 
bare legs with his nightshirt, because Fred 
had turned around on him and was making 
pictures of them, and Cayson must have 
known that it was a camera! 

Of course it was ridiculous, because his 
attempt to fake again when he realized 
what was happening was as plain as day. 
I knew that if Fred had those scenes of 
him as he was running out of the house and 
. sitting on the grass, there wasn’t a chance 
on earth of his ever setting up his case 
again. 

Well, Fred just lowered the camera and 
turned around to me and grinned with that 
hard smirk of his, and said, “I guess you 
can wipe away your bitter tears, now, 
Sandsy. There go all the terrible conse- 
quences of your wicked sins!” 

He seemed to like the joke on me as much 
es the joke on Cayson. 

“Tf this isn’t conspiracy,” he said, point- 
ing to Cayson, blinking on the ground and 
still pulling the nightshirt over his knees, 
“then nobody ever conspeered!” (That’s 
the only way to spell what it sounded like.) 

Larry came up, his red eyes all on fire; 
and he looked at me, and then away, quickly. 
He wasn’t going to make the first move 
toward making up. I knew. But Fred 
said, “Come on!” and he circled around 
Cayson, and we followed. Fred turned and 
called back, “Kiss your twenty thousand 
good-by, old timer! It’s gone where the 
woodpecker twineth!” And we beat it out 
the gate. 

“How’d you know he’d come out the front 
door?” I asked Fred. 


“} went in and locked the back one, when 
I’d delivered the message from his daugh- 
ter,” Fred said. 

“You didn’t have any message from his 
daughter!” I told him. 

“Oh, didn’t 1?” Fred asked. “That’s 
funny—they seemed to think it was!” 

The last I saw of Cayson he was sitting 
up, sprawled out, his hands on the grass 
behind him and his legs stretched out in 
front, staring first at us and then at the 
house, where the black smudge was so thick 
now that it looked for sure as if the house 
were burning up. 

“What’s the fire?” I asked Fred. 

“Smoke-pot,” Fred answered. “Nothing 
but sulphur and so forth. They use ’em in 
the movies. It won’t hurt anything but the 
mice and the bugs! Say, they’ll be fumi- 
gated for keeps!” 

But down the road we could see a flivver 
coming racing towards us, and in a minute 
there came Mrs. Cayson back in my old car. 
She looked at us and began to stop; but 
Larry and Fred just waved their arms and 
yelled, “Fire! Fire!” and pointed back at 
the house. She started up again and went 
on, with a horrified face, and I guessed 
there’d be a time at that house that day, 
because from nowhere at all men and women 
had already come out onto the road and 
were running toward Cayson’s, shouting 
“Fire.” And I wondered how Cayson 
would explain to all the neighbors—and 
how he would look explaining! 

We got into Dad’s car in the lane, and I 
backed out onto the road and drove away 
for Hazelhurst. Fred wanted me to drive 
him into New York, going down through 
Flushing and over Queensborough bridge, 
but I wouldn’t; so I took him and Larry to 
the station to get the train, because Fred 
wanted to get the film developed right 
away. He told me then that the camera 
belonged to him, and that he had a projector 
at the hotel where his father kept some 
stuff, and we could see the film in perhaps 
a couple of days. 

He told me, too, how he and Larry had 
gone scouting around Cayson’s and had seen 
him up out of bed and around the room in 
the house, and so had made up all this plan. 

After Fred and Larry were gone I drove 
home, wondering why Larry had gone with 
Fred without any explanation to me. When 
I got home, who was just coming out of 
the gate but Perry Pond. He came over to 
where I stopped the car in the drive, and I 
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knew as soon as I saw his face that he was 
going to say something hot. 

“Say, young fellow,” he said to me, “what 
did you tell Radley Drayton I said about 
him to you?” 

Here was another fuss on my hands, it 
seemed; but I answered, “I haven’t seen 
Radley Drayton.” I felt pretty cocky, be- 
cause I couldn’t see that there was much 
left of all my troubles then. But I didn’t 
know. 

“Well,” Perry said, “who did you tell that 
I accused Drayton and Slater of conspiracy 
against you?” 

I couldn’t remember telling anybody that 
Perry Pond had told 
me anything, unless it 
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he was lying, and a fellow that lies like that 
is sure to be yellow. “I guess I know what’s 
the matter with you,” I said. “They’re 
after you, and you’re trying to crawl!” 

“Crawl!” he echoed me. “I never heard 
of such a thing. I’ve a notion to give you 
a swift punch in the nose!” 

“Go to it!” I told him, “if you think you 
can get away with it. If you do, maybe I’ll 
see how to bring your bad memory back.” 

He was raving. His nose was all white, 
and all along his jaw; but he didn’t dare 
hit me. Of course I liked to think he was 
afraid of me, but what he was afraid of 
was consequences. He was in my yard, and 

no matter who won out, 


was Will Rock, and 
Fred and Larry. Be- 
sides, it was Fred who 
had thought up that 
conspiracy thing. 

I said that I hadn’t 
told anybody that 
Perry had accused any- 
body. 

“Then where did it 
come from?” he asked. 
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Rebellion” —brief as we should 
have to make it—would not do 
the story justice, so if you have 
not read the earlier chapters, we 


if we had a fight, it 
would be hard for him 
to explain. So I just 
laughed, because it 
made me furious and 
I wanted to see him 
squirm. 

“T never told you 
anything about Dray- 
ton or Slater at any 
time!”’ he said, backing 
down, but blustering. 


of “Sandsy’s 


“Where did what recommend that you send for _ “What made you 
come from?” back issues of the magazine and think I told on you, 
“The charge that read the story complete. then?” I asked. 
Drayton is making “Sandsy’s Rebellion” began in “You tried to pin 
against me!” the February issue of Youth, and something on me!” he 

“Is he?” I said. will end next month. said. 


“Well, if it leaked out, 
what was it you told 
me?” I asked him. 


% 


“Funny idea for me 
to. get, wasnt 107? 31 
asked. “If you never 
told me, I’m some little 


“When?” he _ de- 
manded, like that—mad 
and loud. 


Of course I knew in a second that he was 
going to hedge, but I didn’t see how he 
could. 

“The other night when you pulled me be- 
hind the cases in your store.” 

He scowled at me. ‘‘You’re dreaming!” 
he said. 

“Oh!” I answered. “Am I? You didn’t 
point through the glass to Radley Drayton 
and Colonel Slater and warn me that they 
were putting up a game against me, be- 
cause of my father?” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about!” 
he bluffed. 

“Oh, don’t you?” I said. I got out of the 
car. He isn’t any bigger than I am, al- 
though he’s middle-aged, I guess—past 
thirty. I wasn’t afraid of him anyway, for 


dreamer.” 

“Well, you’ve sure 
set fire to the grass this time!” he said. 
“You’re in the hottest water you ever got 
into, I’ll tell the world! You’ll wish you’d 
never pulled off any of your stuff around 
this burg. Cayson’s going to sue you, and 
Drayton’s going to sue you, and I’m going 
to sue you, see? And by the time we get 
through with you, you won’t be so ready to 
think your dad can fix up any muss you 
start! You think the Sands family can get 
away with murder, but you’re going to find 


you can’t. You’re not such a big noise as 
you think you are, you and your dad! This 
town will be too hot to hold you! 

That made me madder than ever. Then 


I remembered Cayson, sprawling barelegged 
on the grass. 
(Turn to page 40) 
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Bright! 
(Concluded from page 7) 


“No,” he admitted somewhat dubiously. 
“Well, then, we’re safe for the present.” 
“But—but we can’t keep this up forever.” 
“That’s the first reasonable thing you’ve 
said. Of course we can’t. In fact we can’t 
keep it up much longer. Our gas is running 
low. We’ll have to go down pretty soon.” 

“And what if the mountains are under 
us? O God, save us!” 

“Will you quit yelling to God to save us?” 
“What’s wrong with that? I can pray if 
want to.” 

“Do you call that a prayer?” 

“O God, save us! Of course that’s a 
prayer.” 

“What a help you turned out to be! 
First, you get us into this jam, and then 
you do nothing but sit back there and argue 
and yell for help.” 

“All right, I'll keep still. I won’t bother 
you. But I don’t see how we're going to get 
out of this alive unless God does save us.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, look at your com- 
pass. Which way are we flying?” 

“East.” : 

“All right then, if you had us over the 
mountains when you spun, we’re headed for 
the prairie now, aren’t we?” 

Vag’ 

“And there’s open prairie for two hun- 
dred miles, isn’t there?” 

sieeve 

“Then, if we were over the prairie to 
start with, we’re still over it, aren’t we?” 

So oe” 

“Now, you’ve got it. We’ll fly as long 
as we can and then we'll go down and have 
a look-see. If the wind hasn’t held us back 
or blown us sideways, we should be over 
open country no matter where we were 
when you spun.” 


—_ 


NEW fear assailed George. He felt 
certain that he had flown west when 
he had been playing over the clouds. 
Would the engine run long enough for them 
to clear the mountains? He sat back in his 
seat and stared at the gasoline gauge in the 
top wing. With fascinated eyes he watched 
the float gradually descend until it rested 
on the bottom. 
“Mr. Jamieson,” he said, “the main tank’s 
gone. Turn on the emergency.” 
“No, George, not yet,” Jamieson said in 


“We'll wait until the en- 
We may need every 


a calmer voice. 
gine begins to miss. 
drop of gas.” 

Although he had been expecting it, 
George jumped in sudden fright when the 
engine began to cough. 

“Jamie!” he shouted. ‘The engine!” 

Instantly George felt the ship dive as 
Jamieson nosed down for speed to keep the 
propellor turning. He saw his instructor’s 
hand moving the gasoline switches between 
the two seats. The sputtering engine 
roared into full throated life and then 
dropped to a low hum as it was throttled. 

“All right, George,” Jamieson said in a 
cheerful voice. “Here we go!” 

George gasped. This was sooner than he 
had expected. 

“You’re not going down now?” he man- 
aged to ask through his tight throat. 

SV en 

“You’re not going to wait until the 
emergency runs out?” 

“Of course not. There’s only fifteen min- 
utes of gas in it and we’ll probably need 
that to find a place to sit down after we 
get clear of the fog.” 

As the airplane glided down through the 
murk, George sat in tense silence. Filter- 
ing through his own fear, the impression 
came to George that Jamieson was also liv- 
ing in fear. 

“Mr. Jamieson,” 
scared yourself.” 

“Of course I am. I’m scared pink, but 
I’m going to try to do more about it than to 
yell for help.” 

Suddenly the fog melted. 


he accused, “you’re 


George froze 


in fright. An ascending hillside was in 
front of them. He struggled to release his 
tongue. 

“Mountains!” he screamed. “O God, 
save us!” 

The engine leaped into life. The air- 


plane lurched in a quick bank and raced 
away from the hill. Although half uncon- 
scious with fright, George could still hear 
Mr. Jamieson’s voice in his ears. 

“O Lord, help me to keep my _ head. 
Help me to keep cool.” 

George saw the rough ground streak 
under them. Thoughts of an opposite hill, 
hiding in the fog, caused him to shut his 
eyes and hold himself tensed for a crash. 
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“O God, save us!” he moaned. 

The airplane swung in another quick 
bank while his instructor Jamieson still 
talked to himself. 


“This way, Jamie! Quick! Now 
straighten out. There. Now keep your 
eyes open. Keep your head. O Lord, help 


me to keep cool.” 

After minutes of flying, when no crash 
had come, George dared to open his eyes. 
He saw that they were flying in a narrow 
stratum of free air between the clouds and 
the ground. But hills were on both sides 
of them. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

Sinvasvalley.” 

“But what valley?” 

“What does it matter?” 

“But where does it go?” 

“George, get hold of yourself. Where do 
most valleys go?” 

George made an effort to calm himself. 

“To the prairie,” he answered. 

“Right you are. And if I don’t miss my 
guess we’re not far from it. These are 
foothills we’re flying between and—there! 
See it? There’s the prairie, now!” 

George looked ahead and went limp with 
relief. 


66 HANKS, God,” he murmured. 
“Amen!” Jamieson finished. “Out 
of it now, George. Now for a field to sit 
down in. Ah, there’s one. Looks nice and 
level. Want to make the landing?” 
“No, sir. I’m too shaky.” 
“I thought so. All right, Jamie, don’t 
make a mess of it, now,” coaxed Jamieson 


there, back on earth and all in one piece.” 
And then, to his companion, “How do you 
feel, George?” 

“Awfully thankful, sir. Even if you 
didn’t like them, I’m glad God answered my 
prayers.” 

“Your prayers? What makes you think 
God answered your prayers? I think He 
answered mine.” 

“Did you pray?” 

“Didn’t you hear me?” 

“No, I didn’t hear you pray, but I did 
hear you say something about keeping cool.” 

“Exactly, and almost at once I saw a 
stream under us, and streams run downhill, 
so I turned and followed it and—here we 
are. Do you know, George, I think your 
way of praying is all wet.” 

“Why 2 

“Well, what would you think of a fellow 
who deliberately got himself into a trap and 
then, instead of trying to help himself out, 
just went into a blue panic and yelled for 
help?” 

“Not much, I guess.” 

“And I don’t think the Lord does, either. 
In fact, George, I think that the Lord helps 
the pilot that helps himself. Get me?” 

ONCE), Rae! 

“All right, there’s a farmer coming over 
there. Let’s see if he can tell us where we 
are and where we can get some gas. And 
believe me, George, I’ve certainly learned 
one thing today.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Never again to trust a student enough 
to go to sleep.” 

“And I’ve learned something, too.” 


to himself. “Cut your gun—slip ’er in— “What?” 
level ’er out—now, down with the tail— “How to pray.” 
(The End) 


Youth Views the News 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Comradeship 

There is a serious and a helpful thought 
in the confession of a father whose way- 
ward son has recently gotten into the crime 
headlines of the country’s press. He says: 

“T had money to give those boys of mine 
everything they wanted—and they got 
everything they asked for. I bought them 
motor cars, gave them money, clothes— 
everything but myself. I didn’t have time 
to go around with them. 

“TI didn’t have time to be with them in 
the home, at the ball games. True, they 


had their mother at home but a mother can- 
not do for a boy what a father can. 

“If I had been able to be with my boys 
more I believe Neill would have turned out 
differently. That’s why I say I am partly 
to blame for Neill’s trouble.” 

Parents who find time to be comrades to 
the young people call forth the best in them. 
Young people need the counsel and under- 
standing of older people; and they appre- 
ciate such help, too, if it is given in a spirit 
of comradeship. 

(The End) 
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Free Souls 
(Concluded from page 5) 


look, for now they felt they must bear up 
under a flood of antiquated logic. 

“JT yemember you didn’t take kindly 
to the plans I made: that you, Jerry, should 
enter my office and get some business ex- 
perience that will be of benefit to you, and 
that Enid should get a practical idea of 
household management by running the 
house. I understand you both decline and 
that you both contend you are free souls 
and have a right to do as you wish in every 
experience in life; that you 
think the most important 
thing is to express your- 
selves in your own way and 
thus to live as untrammeled 
souls should. Am I right?” 

“You are, Dad,’ conceded 
Jerry in a slightly surprised 
tone. ‘“You’ve caught the 
idea exactly.” 

“We belong to the Youth 
and Freedom club,” ex- 
plained Enid. ‘“We’re help- 
ing a movement to free peo- 
ple who are enslaved by 
obsolete ideas, by worn-out 


conventions. We'll strike 
the shackles from _ their 
hands. And we want to keep 


youth free, gloriously free, 
‘free as the birds of the air.’ ” 

“Well, well,” replied Mr. 
Joyce thoughtfully, ‘‘you’re 
going to do all that. And I suppose one of 
the obsolete ideas is duty.” 


C6 UTY takes all the beauty out of life,” 

said Jerry. “It impedes freedom of 
expression. It puts chains on the average 
human that clank every time he moves.” 
Jerry was quoting grandly from a recent 
speech delivered to the club. 

“So duty doesn’t go,’”’ mused Mr. Joyce. 
“Hum—hum—wait a minute. Let me sense 
how it feels.” 

“How what feels?” asked Enid. 

“How it feels not to have any sense of 
duty. All my life it’s ridden me body and 
soul. I even got to the absurd point of be- 
lieving I got pleasure out of doing it. Well, 
well! Even with my rather dulled imag- 
ination, I can see it makes a difference. 
Yes, with that cast off one does feel free.” 


“Of course we don’t expect you to agree 
with us,” said Enid. 

“But why not?” Mr. Joyce demanded. 
“Why not? There are people you have to 
use an ax on to get new ideas into their 
heads, but I’m not one of them. There are 
men who at forty allow their beliefs to 
petrify, but not I. Occasionally I try new 
methods in business. Why not at home? 
In fact, I do agree with you heartily. It’s 
a great idea to be free. I’m for it. And 
I’m not only going to have 
the idea as a conviction; I’m 
going to live it.” 

“To live it?” queried his 
two listeners rather breath- 
lessly. 

“Certainly,” acquiesced 
Mr. Joyce heartily. “This 
summer we'll all be free, you 
two and I. I’ve made my 
plans and taken the first 
steps to carry them out. 
I’m going to tour Europe. 
I'll be gone, three, four, five 
months—who can say? Cer- 
tainly not a free soul. I 
may see a hundred side trips 
of interest. I’ve sold some 
of my securities and will 
take a well filled wallet. In 
fact I have enough invest- 
ments to keep me in com- 
fort and even luxury the rest 
I was just continuing busi- 


of my days. 
ness until Jerry could step in and take it 


over. I was willing to stand by and help 
for the years it would take him to master 
details and prove himself able to carry on. 
But now I’m abandoning that idea. Why 
not let the business get along as best it can 
and go off and enjoy myself? I’ve decided 
to do it. I’ve made my reservations. I sail 
in a week on the Pruritania.” 

“In a week?” echoed Jerry and Enid 
blankly. 

“Exactly. I’m expecting a glorious sum- 
mer, and I hope you two fledglings will have 
the same. We'll meet in the fall, perhaps, 
and compare notes. And now you’ll excuse 
me, please. I’ve letters to write, and quite 
a few things to settle before I leave.” 

Mr. Joyce kissed them both paternally, 
bade them a cheery good night, and went to 
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his own quarters. Left alone, the two 
rather avoided each other’s eyes, though 
Enid said lightly: 

“We’ve accomplished wonders, Jerry. 
Ripped our revered parent out of his rut 
and sent him spinning out into the universe. 
This is the quickest conversion I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Yes, it’s quick,” admitted Jerry du- 
biously, “and of course he’s got a perfect 
right to do what he wants to do. But I’m 
wondering what effect, if any, this will 
have on us.” 

Enid was the first to find this out. The 
next morning, soon after breakfast, Beulah 
came to her with shining 
eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Eenie, I ’spect 
Marse Joyce tole you I’m 
gwine see my ole mammy in 
South Caroliny. I been 
settin’ to go for a passel of 
years, but jess hung on here 
to keer for you all. Now 
Marse Joyce, he tole me I’m 
a free soul like you all is 
and asked me what I want. 
And so I’m lightin’ out for 
South Caroliny next week.” 

“But Beulah,” wailed Enid 
in deep dismay, “I’d counted 
on you for this summer. 
I’m going to have some 
friends here for August; 
and your cooking is cele- 
brated.” 
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it too bad, Miss 
Eenie? But I cain’t be free 
and tied too. Marse Joyce, he splained I 
was gwine be like a free bird this summer, 
flyin’ round and forgittin’ every duty that 
would hole me tight. So you got to get 
erlong ’thout old Beulah.” 


UT in the garden among the flowers 
whither she had fled for consolation, 
Enid met a sober looking Jerry. 

“Matt’s given notice,” said Jerry shortly. 
“He’s going on a hike for a few months. 
He’s always wanted to go but didn’t dast 
until Dad spilled the dope about being a 
free soul. So now we’re minus a chauffeur 
and a good hunter and fisher. I used him 
as bait to get a few of the fellows to come 
on in August and they'll never believe he 
ever existed. It will seem just like hot 
air to them.” 


“More visitors,” wailed Enid. ‘Who'll 


see to them? You know Beulah’s going?” 

“Wow,” ejaculated Jerry, aghast. “Going, 
going, gone. We’ll soon be left alone on the 
burning ship. Well, never mind, Niddy. 
Buck up! We'll get some hirelings and 
run things to suit ourselves. Our hospital- 
ity may be cracked, but it will hobble along 
somehow.” 

At lunch, where they met a more than 
genial parent, there was more news. 

“T hope your allowances will run along 
about the same. Asa rule I took them from 
the business. When we had a bad month 
and I couldn’t spare the whole of the funds 
I took a part from my own income. Now 
of course I and my income 
won’t be available. So you 
may very well run short at 
times. You’ll have to adapt 
yourselves to the situation.” 

“But, Dad,” expostulated 
Enid, ‘can’t you fix things 
up in a more reliable way? 
We have guests coming. It 
seems to me it’s your 
duty v 

“But duty isn’t in our vo- 
cabulary any more, thanks 
be to heaven,” replied Mr. 
Joyce. “I can act now as 
the spirit moves me. Of 
course I’ve always put you 
two before myself. But now 
I’m free and I don’t have to. 
I’m seeing that you have 
credit at the stores up to a 
certain amount, and I’m 
going to leave you each a 
modest present of cash. But Alexander 
Joyce is now going to step out, and he re- 
quires most of the funds he has to make a 
proper showing. It’s simply great to feel 
you can do as you like, go where you like, 
live as you like, spend as you like, and 
never think of another human being. I 
feel as though I had wings. I can never be 
grateful enough to Jerry and you for hand- 
ing on the blessed gospel of freedom. I 
feel like shouting, ‘Thank you, thank you, 
thank you!’ ” 

“No shouting necessary,’ commented 
Jerry dryly. “I think we get you all right.” 
He should have felt enthusiastic over the 
success of his missionary work, over the 
turning of an old timer into a modern, but 
he could not manage it. He felt still less 
enthusiastic when he and Enid had seen 
father, cook, and chauffeur depart, all the 
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travelers bubbling over with happy antici- 
pation. Home was very quiet without Dad 
smoking and expounding in the living room, 
without Beulah singing her plantation 
songs in the kitchen, without Matt waking 
echoes with the automobile horn. 


Co HE first thing is to fill up the house,” 
declared Jerry stoutly. 

“Or to shut it up and go away to a camp 
or boarding house,” cried Enid. 

“With an uncertain income we can’t go 
to anything but a cheap place, and that 
won't make a hit with you. Moreover, 
we’ve invited people.” 

“We'll take all the invites back. We can 
think up some dandy excuses: revered par- 
ent abroad, household disrupted, I ailing.” 

“You ailing!” shouted Jerry with a peal 
of laughter. ‘“You’re a health exhibit. 
And see here, Niddy,’” he added more so- 
berly, “we brought this on ourselves, so 
we’ve got to see it through. I’m going to 
stand by my guns. I won’t back down. 
That’s the spirit a regular guy has. As 
for girls ve 

“Girls are just as staunch as boys,” as- 
serted Enid. “I’ll stand by too. I’ve got 
the promise of a colored girl and I’ve writ- 
ten and asked Aunt Annie to come and be 
chaperon. She’s the only aunt available 
and she’s single and lives in a boarding 
house. I don’t know whether she can house- 
keep but she’ll be in evidence anyway to 
satisfy Mrs. Grundy.” 

In a few days Aunt Annie arrived and 
settled herself and her baggage primly in 
one of the spare bedrooms. Aunt Annie had 
never heard the gospel of freedom ex- 
pounded. She had no need to hear it. She 
just lived it by instinct. She brought her 
boarding house habits with her. She was 
used to having others do the work, so she 
just lolled about, mostly on the porch, and 
did embroidery and read light novels. 
Later she took charge of the upstairs work; 
but Enid’s hope of a capable “‘middle-ager” 
to bustle about and keep things ship-shape, 
wilted and died. The kitchen was adorned 
by a dour and rather inexperienced girl 
who had to be shown over and over again 
how to function. The food she cooked 
while eatable, fell far below Beulah’s 
standard of excellence. Jerry found an odd 
job man to help with the garden and the 
car; but Tom was one who enjoyed weekly 
sprees and was so unreliable that Jerry 
never could be free of responsibility, and in 
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fact often had to do the work himself. The 
young Joyces, however, would not have 
minded had not the menace of guests hung 
over them. They managed after much cor- 
respondence to shunt off all of the invited 
ones except Edith Martin, Amy Swann, 
Ben Leder, and Hal Breesely. These four 
were fellow members of the Freedom Club 
and insisted on coming no matter what the 
situation was. 

“Of course death or a plague would keep 
me away, but nothing else will,” wrote Ben 
Leder jocosely. ‘“‘Not while your golf links 
remain.” 

“I’m just coming to wander 
woods,” wrote Amy sentimentally. 
never be around.” 

“Except to eat,” Jerry commented drily. 

“IT long for the lake and the sunsets,” 
wrote Edith, who was known to abandon 
herself to versification in her weaker mo- 
ments. 

“T hear the great outdoors calling me,” 
was Hal’s rejoinder to the letter protests. 
So it was finally decided that hospitality 
would be extended to these faithful and 
persistent few. 

“Tt’s just as well to have two fellows 
come,” decided Jerry. ‘‘They’ll be com- 
pany for each other. I’ll scarcely ever 
be here myself. I saw Allen, Dad’s man- 
ager, and he’s got the freedom microbe too. 
He’ll be away all of July. So I got to 
thinking. After all, the business is coming 
to me. I don’t want it to come limping or 
emaciated from neglect. So Allen’s taken 
me on in the office and I’m learning all 
there is to learn. And there are our in- 
comes. I feel responsible for them now.” 

“Oh, Jerry, you poor darling!” cried 
Enid. “After all the good times you were 
going to have is 

“Well, I’m no worse off than you, Niddy. 
You seem stuck in the kitchen most of the 
time, or whirling through the house with 
a duster, or reading cookbooks. Where’s 
your canoeing and tennis and reading by 
the hour in the woods and dreaming beside 
the singing brooks?” 

“T’ll do them by proxy through Edith 
and Amy,” declared Enid. 


in the 
Sere 


T WAS great fun at first to have the four 
guests about, lounging on the porch, 
cracking jokes, going off on hikes and pic- 
nics, singing and playing pranks all over 
the place. Enid learned to pack impromptu 
lunches quickly, and to do her work on the 
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hop-skip-and-jump plan, in order to accom- 
pany her guests as much as possible. She 
learned to market by telephone—to rise 
early and get the breakfast because Mag- 
nolia, the girl, threatened to leave if she 
had to “cook victuals at daybreak.” Her 
guests soon demonstrated their own sense 
of freedom. When Enid was not with them 
to urge a prompt return, they often stayed 
away with happy irresponsibility an hour 
or more beyond scheduled meal times, so 
that the Joyce home functioned like a res- 
taurant, with food served at all hours to 
various groups of people. And since the 
maid objected loudly 


lightly at first but the guests were not slow 
to put their own construction on the news. 
“Beware of the vidders,” quoted Ben 

Leder lazily. 
“Maybe you’re in for a_ stepmother. 
Would you like that, Enid?” asked Edith. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Enid coolly, 
but her heart almost stood still. To begin 
something was like throwing a pebble into 
a pond. It started ripples that spread and 
spread. If as a result of the freedom gos- 
pel Dad should bring home a new mother, 
an utterly unforeseen event, a calamity to 
Enid, what a sad result that would be of 
what had been com- 


and justifiably, Enid 
rendered much of the 
service herself. Often 
when weary and ex- 
asperated she mut- 
tered to herself, “I’m 
getting fed up on this 
freedom idea.” Yet 
she braced up men- 
tally and _ physically 
whenever Jerry, him- 
self fagged by heat, 
unaccustomed _ office 
work, and long hours, 
said doggedly: 
“We're keeping a 
stiff upper lip, Sis, 
you and I. We’re the 
kind that isn’t licked.” 
Yet some things 
were hard to _ bear. 
There came a steady 
stream of postcards 
from Dad, who thus 


entertaining 


A Thanksgiving Message 


By CHARLES FILLMORE 


Mr. Fillmore has succeeded 
in being both profound and 
in his article, 
“Praise and Thanksgiving,” 
which appears in November 
Youth magazine. 


menced as a harmless 
doctrine. She had the 
blues all the rest of 
the evening and went 
to sleep only to dream 
of a handsome middle- 
aged couple climbing 
a mountain, their 
hands clasped. 


ROM that time on 

Mrs. Miles ap- 
peared with distress- 
ing prominence in the 
postcards. 

“Mrs. Miles and I 
and some friends had 
a moonlight sail in a 
gondola,” Dad wrote 
from Venice. 

“Mrs. M. and I vis- 
ited the cathedral 
today.” 

“Mrs. M. sends you 


easily kept them in- 
formed of his prog- 
ress. Jerry and Enid, and even Aunt Annie, 
enjoyed the pictures and the messages— 
until one hot August day during supper, 
which was being served in the garden by 
a grumpy Magnolia, the postman blithely 
delivered a postcard which Enid read to the 
assembled party. 


Health bully. Have met a party of friends 
and joined them. Climbed a mountain today. 
The only one game enough to go with me was 
an old sweetheart of mine, Mrs. Miles. She’s 
a widow and believes in being a free soul. Is 
as handsome and fascinating as ever. Great 
luck to meet her. Had been a bit lonely. Ev- 
erything will be fine from now on. Love to my 
birds in the nest. ‘4 

AD. 


The birds in the nest took the news 


her love. She has two 
youngsters too. We 
must get you all together. We visited sev- 
eral picture galleries this a. m.” 

And so it went. 

“He’s going Miles away, 
laughed wickedly. 

“When a man gets out of his groove, you 
can’t tell what he’ll do,” said Aunt Annie 
innocently. “After all, Alexander is a 
handsome and well preserved man. I’ll say 
that, if he is my brother.” 

This was most disquieting to Jerry and 
Enid. 

“Maybe we'll have to keep a still stiffer 
upper lip,” said Jerry gloomily. “TI expected 
to have worries in life, but I never antici- 
pated worrying over the antics of my pa- 
ternal ancestor.” 


” 


Hal Breesely 
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“Oh, Jerry, I can’t bear to think of it,” 
sighed Enid, the tears flooding her eyes. 
To lose dear, jovial, rosy Dad to a strange 
wife who would monopolize him was a 
dreadful thought. 

August lagged along its hot way but 
finally came to an end and the guests de- 
parted, brown, happy, and full of gratitude 
and friendliness. 

“You’re two ripping kids,” declared Ben 
Leder for the group. ‘Your chains have 
clanked all summer but you never let out 
a whimper. I think it takes more grit to 
be tied than to be free. You make me 
think, darlings.” 

“I can run a summer hotel now,’ said 
Enid to her brother as they were going 
home from the station after seeing off the 
departing guests. 

“And I an office, passably. I never real- 
ized how Dad had to keep his nose to the 
grindstone. He needed a rest, all right. 
I’ve wilted more collars at that old desk 
than I ever did on the golf links. Well, 
we’ve got through the summer and now 
fall advances. College will soon be upon 
us—and Dad’s return.” 

“He’s coming already, sooner than he ex- 
pected,” said Enid. 

“How do you know?” demanded Jerry. 

Enid slid a postcard out of her bag. 

“T got it at the post office on my way to 
the train. I just couldn’t read it out to 
the whole crowd and listen to their in- 


SInUAtionSs Oh mederryas lameatrardsslen. 
afraid me 

“Let me see,” cried Jerry tensely. ‘He’s 
bringing back a wife?” 

“He doesn’t say so. Here it is. ‘Back 
by September 15th, goslings. Mrs. Miles 
and I surely have enjoyed ourselves. Am 


bringing a surprise. Dad.’ ” 
“Oh, Jerry,” sobbed Enid, ‘‘the whole 


summer has been full of surprises. I can’t 
stand another. I can’t.” 
“Oh, you can, Niddy, you can. You’re 


just a brick of a girl. The way you’ve 
worked. Well, I got some postcards too. 
Another Joyce landmark is coming back— 
two, in fact. Here’s one: ‘Been hiking 
through the Catskills. Fit as a fiddle. 
Meet me in the garage September 17th. 
Matt.’ And here’s a real love letter: ‘I’m 
a-coming. I’m a-coming, honey. We’ll have 
fried chicken the first day, September 18th. 
Beulah.’ ” 

Enid had to laugh through her tears. 

“Well, it will be good to have them all 


back again. Maybe we won’t appreciate | 
them! When I think how I took them for 
granted, the dears. But never again.” 

“ ‘Blessings brighten as they take their _ 
flight,’’”’ quoted Jerry. ‘And they brighten | 
more when they come back.” | 


EPTEMBER 15th found them waiting | 
soberly at the station for the five fifty- 


seven train from New York. This would | 


disgorge a talkative and genial gentleman 
of the name of Joyce—and what else be- 
sides no one knew. Still, one could be pretty © 
sure after the postcards. ! 

“IT suppose I’ll have to kiss her,’ said 
Enid. “You’ll escape that.” 

“T’l] have to shake her hand and maybe 
call her Mother,” returned Jerry. “We'll 
do everything right for Dad’s sake. And 
we must always remember he had a perfect 
right to do what he wanted to, a perfect 
right. Whatever privileges you want for 
yourself, you’ve got to give to the other 
fellow. That’s only playing the game fair.” 

“Oh, I know it, I know it,” agreed Enid, 
“but I’m very miserable just the same. I’m 
sunk ten fathoms deep. Mother, indeed! 
My lips just won’t say it. She’ll be fat and 
cooing—just Dad’s opposite.” 

But when the train came puffing in and 
Dad, bronzed and hearty, smothered her in 
a bear hug, he was such a delectable sight 
that Enid could not help being excited and 
happy. He came to her accompanied by a 
porter staggering under much luggage. It 
would easily do for two. 

“Where’s the rest of the party?” asked 
Jerry bravely. Better get the whole thing 
swallowed like a dose of medicine. 

“In the baggage car,” cried Dad vigor- 
ously. “We'll go now and get her out. 
She’s that big, she’s a hummer; and I’m ex- 
pecting you to give her a royal reception.” 

“Oh we will, we will,” promised Enid, 
with quivering lips. Fat and big, she 
thought bitterly; a coarse person. Prob- 
ably bossy too, insisting upon going into | 
the baggage car to see to things it was a 
man’s place to handle. 

The two young Joyces, with the heroic 
mien of those approaching a battle front, 
followed their father to the designated car. 
There seemed no woman in sight, but four 
baggage men were backing out a shining | 
new automobile whose dark blue sides and | 
white and silver trimmings shone in the 
daylight, a veritable thing of beauty. 

“A Duvage,” cried Enid ecstatically. 


Za 


“Oh, Dad, some one in this town is lucky. 

Oh, isn’t it scrumptious! a perfect dream!” 
“A peach! a humdinger!” shouted Jerry, 

forgetting his troubles for the moment. 

Dad registered immense gratification. 

“IT thought you’d like her,” he said hap- 
pily. “I got her in New York. Wait till 
Matt sees her. He’ll wake the echoes with 
ribald joy. She has speed too, so she’s got 
something besides her looks.” 

“Oh, is it ours? Really? Oh, Dad, don’t 
joke. It’s cruel. Is it ours?” 

“It certainly is,” replied Dad. “Didn’t 
I tell you I’d bring a surprise? And there 
she is; a corker if I do say it.” 

“Oh,” said Enid and sat down weakly on 
a pile of crates. “Oh, you—didn’t bring 
—Mrs. Miles?” 

“Mrs. Miles?” exclaimed Dad. “She lives 
out West. She couldn’t wait to get home to 
her kids. I’d have to chloroform her to get 
her here. I suspect she’s going to marry 


-a Western gump she was always talking 


about. 


Silly thing, to get married twice— 
give up one’s freedom.” 

“Oh, freedom,” chorused Jerry and Enid. 
“Don’t say the word, please.” 


HERE was too much excitement over 
“getting the Duvage home for them to 
pursue this thought. It was not until eve- 


ning that, gathered in the living room, they 


took up the idea again. 

“Well, ducklings,” said Dad between 
cigar puffs, “I had a good summer and I 
feel fine. Guess it’s added ten years to my 


life; but between you and me, I got pretty 


tired of being free. Wasn’t used to it. 


Sort of felt like a piece of driftwood. I 
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like moorings. Suppose I’m old. Can’t 
smudge out the duty part of things. You 


two, now you really can get the sense of 
freedom and hold it.” 

“Maybe we could if we’d had a chance,” 
agreed Jerry, “but we had to take up your 
cast-off duties and carry on. And Beulah’s 
too. Niddy and I have worked like fiends, 
she at the kitchen sink, so to speak, and I 
at a desk. Of course, it did us good. We 
learned our lesson all right. We know now 
that for every chap that’s free there’s some 
one tied; for every fellow that loafs some 
one slaves; for every irresponsible, un- 
trammeled soul there’s one overburdened. 
I guess, Dad, you don’t have to have much 
sense to see there’s no such thing as free- 
dom the way we visioned it, except for 
babies.” 

“Well, well,” answered Dad softly, “I 
always thought so, dimly. But who was I 
to put myself in opposition to the very lat- 
est gospel of the newest generation? No- 
body. But believe me, it cost me something 
to prove this thing. Still, it was a good 
summer, a good summer.” 

“Tt certainly was,” responded Enid, and 
kissed him on his bald spot. With Mrs. 
Miles out West coddling her own children 
and getting engaged, with a brand new 
Duvage in the garage and Matt and Beulah 
coming ever nearer, it was a good old world 
after all, and if one had to live in chains of 
duty, at least duty was alleviated with 
sweetness and light. And in this view both 
Jerry and Enid rejoiced like two battered 
but happy warriors home from the smoking 
front. 

(The End) 


Enemies 
€¢T OOKING back over the last thirty 


years of my life,” says an acquaint- 
ance of ours, who is still on the near side 
of sixty, “I can see seven distinct turning 


points in that eventful period of my ex- 


istence. 
“Each of these seven turning points 


“marked a place at which I was literally 
forced to let go of my established ideas and 


take up other and higher ones, and each was 
the direct result of conflict with an ‘enemy.’ 

“Now, in the light of more sober, thought- 
ful years, I can see plainly that these men 
whom I regarded as my enemies were in 
reality my benefactors. They forced 


me to move up and to move forward. 

“T wonder if there are not some who re- 
tard their potential progress by hating those 
who force them to move on and up? I am 
convinced I needed those whom I once re- 
garded as my enemies, because, without 
their stimulus, I probably would have re- 
mained steadfast and contented at any one 
of those seven points where I was forced 
to move forward. 


“And I bow my head when I admit that I 
fought with all my power to resist these 
forced blessings which were thrust upon me 
at each of those seven turning points.” 
—Sunshine. 
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The Girl Who Undermined Carolyn 
(Concluded from page 17) 


for a long time looking into the quiet night. 
After a while she crossed to the window. 

“I’m not a baby any longer,” she said 
slowly. “I’ll have to learn now to see the 
other person’s side as well as my own.” Her 
eyes changed from troubled perplexity to 
steady purpose. ‘“ ‘Lest we fail the thing 
called life,’’’ she quoted whimsically. She 
dropped to her knees. Something definite 
and intensely uplifting seemed throbbing 
about and within her. “I never meant to 
be a grouch, God,” she breathed. “Help 
me to change now to beauty and success.” 
When she returned to bed the purpose in 
her eyes had crystallized into sweetness 
and peace. 

During the following week a hurry order 
caused the factory to work overtime and 
employ extra help. The office force was 
kept on the jump. Twice she had to work 
nearly an hour over time. But she took it 
good-naturedly, and was surprised to dis- 
cover how little she minded, when looking 
at it in that way. Then, one afternoon 
when her own work was finished on time, 
she went to Annie Lee’s desk and offered 
to help with the filing. 

“Come out to supper with me,” she in- 
vited, as they were about to leave. ‘““Mother 
will be glad to have you, and I can help 
with your shorthand, maybe. I’m leaving 
on the first. You might get my place if 
you'd like it, perhaps.” 

“You’re leaving!” The 
Annie’s voice was genuine. 

Carolyn felt a surge of pleasure. Annie 
hadn’t undermined her! She didn’t even 
know she was going! 

“Yes,” she said. “I applied at Hartwell 
Brothers this noon. I heard their stenog- 
rapher was leaving. But they’ve a number 
of applicants, and won’t decide for a few 
days.” 

“That’s a hard place.” 
istered dismay. “They don’t pay well, 
either. Why in the world are you leaving?” 

“T’ll tell you, when I’m through.” Caro- 
lyn’s eyes were suddenly hot. Her cheeks 
flushed. ‘Now, call your mother and tell 
her you’re going home with me.” 

“But I shouldn’t. You’re dead tired.” 
Annie’s eyes were puzzled. This was not the 
arrogant, selfish girl she had known. “I’d 
love to come, though,” she admitted. The 


”? 


surprise in 


Annie’s voice reg- 


next moment, she was at the telephone. 
Then they were-on the street. 


“Somehow,” said Annie, “I don’t believe | 


I ever really knew you before.” 


“T don’t believe,” Carolyn chuckled, “that. 
I ever really knew myself, until a short time | 


ago, after I’d stumbled over a lot of rocks, 
climbing a hill.” 

The next noon she filed an application 
with the law firm of Jennings & Jennings. | 


When, in the course of the interview, refer- | 
ences were requested, she hesitated. Then. 


she decided to be honest. 

“T’ve only worked one place,” 
knowledged. “and I don’t think I’ve. been 
very satisfactory. I’m—discharged! 
no stated reason. So, of course, I—know.”” 

“And where are you working?” 

“At McGovern’s. I’m Manager Gifford’s 
special stenographer.” Her voice was low, 
but she went steadily on. “I think I un- 


she. ac-| 


With. | 


consciously expected my—own way. 1 
would try and remedy the fault; if I had 
another chance. I don’t believe my failure 
was due to lack of ability.” 79 


T SEE.” Mr. Jennings pondered. | 
“Could you come immediately, if we 
decided to try you?” 

“Not unless Mr. Gifford has some one to} 
take my place. I agreed to work until the> 
first, so he is planning on that, although at: 
first he offered to pay me, in lieu ‘of notice, , 
and let me go at once.’ 

“So?” The lawyer smiled cnigmationa 
“Well, we’ll notify you in case we decide to) 
give you a try, Miss Raymond.” As the 
door closed behind her he spoke aloud. 
“Gifford’s a good scout. She must have got 
on his nerves. Still—I rather liked the 
girl. She seemed square. Didn’t put up 
any false front.” He reached for the tele- 
phone—gave a number. “That you, Gif- 
ford? Jennings speaking. How about Miss 
Raymond, from your place? I’ve an appli-: 
cation from her. I advertised last eve-+ 
ning I see Yes. I—see.” Hang- 
ing up, he left the office. ; 


As day after day passed Carolyn found i sf 


hard, at times, not to give way to discour- 
agement. She had been sure she woul 

hear favorably from some of the many ap- 
plications she had registered; and was. dis- 
appointed that she did not.. She was thank- 
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ful she had worked to the first, earning the 
extra pay. She dreaded telling her mother. 
_ Yet she was happier than she had ever been 
before. She and Annie had become close 
friends and she found real enjoyment in 
helping the girl with her shorthand. To 
her surprise, she was making friends also 
_ with others of the office force, with whom 
hitherto she had seemed to have little in 
common. 

Her last day with the McGovern com- 
pany arrived. She had replied to so many 
advertisements that it seemed almost in- 
credible that she had found nothing. 


“TI suppose,” she decided miserably, “it’s 
because I can’t give references.” She 
brushed her hand across her eyes. “I won’t 


”» 


ery,” she declared pluckily. ‘I’ve done the 
best I could. I’m sure God will send me 
something. And I’m going to make my 
next place a—beauty place, from the start.” 
Her voice broke a little, but she caught it 
- up cheerily. ‘Until the next place arrives,” 
she decided, “I’ll take one or two mealers. 
I love to cook, and it will tide us along.” 

It was a busy day. She hardly had time 
to wonder who was to take her place. She 
suddenly realized that she no longer minded 
being interrupted in the midst of a letter. 


Over and over the buzzer called her to the 
private office. The work on her desk piled 
up. 

“Tf he gives me another letter or nota- 
tion,” she thought, “I’ll have to work over- 
time.” She smiled, a crooked little smile, 
as the buzzer summoned her yet again. “I’m 
glad,” she thought, “that I’ll leave with an 
overflowing measure.” 

As she entered the private office Man- 
ager Gifford turned sharply. 

“It’s a woman’s privilege to change her 
mind,” he remarked dryly, “but occasionally 
a man avails himself of the same privilege. 
Lawyer Jennings spoke to me about you a 
day or two ago, Miss Raymond, and I in- 
formed him we were offering you an extra 
twenty-five dollars a month to stay with us. 
We’ve no room in our force for a girl who’s 
a liability, but we can’t afford to lose one 
who has suddenly turned into an asset. 
How about it? Want to stay?” 


“Do 1?” Carolyn’s voice was a pean of 
’ praise. 
“All right.” He returned to his work. 


Next moment, however, he was facing her 
again, a whimsical look in his keen, cool 
eyes. “Even dry paths of business open to 
a sunny soul, Miss Raymond,” he said. 


(The End) 


Happiness 


By GLADYS KNIGHT 


HEARD a bird pour forth a song 
The dusky green of woods among; 
I saw a cloud sail with the breeze 
And sink behind the willow trees; 
I felt a zephyr stir the air 
Caressing sweetly cheek and hair; 
I breathed a pungent fragrance won 
From flow’rs and grasses in the sun; 
I met a friend, his voice I heard; 
Of love there came a tender word; 
A fresh hope sprang beside the way— 
Ah, God, the world was sweet today! 
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Sandsy’s Rebellion 


(Continued from page 29) 


“You and Cayson—and Radley 
Drayton, too—had better put all 
your suits together,” I said, “be- 
cause you’re all liars!” And then 
in a flash I thought of something. 
“T guess they’re all part of the same 
game, anyway,” I added. ‘‘What’s 
Radley Drayton paying you to put some- 
thing up on me?” 

He narrowed his eyes. ‘‘You’re going to 
wake up sudden, pretty soon,” he said. 
“You don’t seem to think it matters that 
Dave Cayson’s going to be crippled for 
life!” 

“If he is,” I answered, “it’ll be you that 
cripples him, when you find out that he’s 
given your whole snap away!” 

That stopped him. He got it that some- 
thing had happened he didn’t know about. 
He hesitated. So I went after him. 

“Now, you get out of this yard, before I 
throw you out! You’re a dirty sneak and 
a crook!” And I’m ashamed to write it, 
but I called him a white-livered little squirt 
who wasn’t man enough to be worth hitting. 
And oh, boy! I don’t know what else! 
“You’re the lad that’s burning the grass!” 
I said. “And maybe it’ll smoke you out the 
same as it has Cayson!” And I just walked 
past him and went toward the house. 

E WENT away. I didn’t look to see 

till he was gone. And I felt as if I’d 
been pretty smart. I went in and turned 
into the first room I came to, and it was 
Dad’s library. I went over to the window 
by Dad’s desk and sat down, without realiz- 
ing that it was Dad’s chair. I looked out, 
and tried to stop my hands trembling. And 
then I turned around, and there was my 
mother’s picture looking up at me from the 
desk, with that faint little smile. And oh, 
boy! I was right where Dad always sat 
and looked at her. 

It was just as if she’d been listening out 
the window to all the things I’d been saying 
to Perry Pond, and I could hear my voice 
again shouting those things at him that 
I’d thought were so cute, and say! I 
wanted to drop through the earth! Be- 
cause no one in the world was so different 
from my mother and my dad as I was that 
day! 

I said at the beginning that I was going 


to tell all the things I felt, in this 
story. But that’s easy to say! All 
I can do is feel them over again. I 
guess I always will when I remem- 
ber what happened to me there in 
that chair, sitting where Dad did 
when he was home, and looking at 
her picture. I couldn’t tell it to save my 
life. Only pretty soon I put my head down 
on the desk, and I don’t know how long I 
was there. 

But all at once something came into my 
mind that I hadn’t thought of at all before. 
I knew Perry Pond had lied about his not 
telling me Radley Drayton and Colonel 
Slater were out to get me—and about Dale 
and all. And suddenly I knew that if he 
would lie to get out of it now, he probably 


had lied about it all in the beginning! Iknew | 
. that I had known all the time in the bot- 


tom of my mind that there was something 
ridiculous about it—those two men being 
after a kid like me. My mind began to 
race, and I knew now that I had believed 
him like a simp, and that the reason why I 
had was because I didn’t like Dale Drayton, 
and because I’d known all the time that 
I was dead wrong to talk back to Mr. Pryor 
before the school, and to print that stuff in 
the Hazelnut. I knew now that I had 
grabbed that idea Perry gave me just be- 


cause it seemed to sort of square me with | 
myself—justify me is the right word. And | 
I saw as plain as day that it was because | 
I had believed what Perry Pond said that | 
If | 


I had got into all the trouble I’d had. 
I hadn’t believed him, I never would have 


tried to lead Dale Drayton on when he 


wanted to play a trick on Pryor. 

Then that rope that made Cayson run 
into a tree never would have been stretched 
across the road; and I never would have 
accused Mr. Drayton and Colonel Slater 
where Fred Rock could hear me, and Fred 


couldn’t have given me away. And there } 
wasn’t a thing in the whole affair that | 


would have happened the way it had. 


Nobody was to blame but myself, I knew | 
that then. And all at once it came into my | 


mind that I’d quarreled with Larry, who 
was the best friend I had; and I knew that 
nobody had ever been such a fool and such 
a cad, and had got shown up the way I had. 
I guess you think so too, all right, by now. 
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I told you there wasn’t any hero in this 
story. Believe me, I wouldn’t even be writ- 
ing it if it wasn’t because all this stuff 
about the Y. G. and the O. G., as Larry calls 
_ them, makes me sick. Maybe some of the 
Y. G. will some day read it, and maybe 
they’ll get what I mean. I don’t know such 
a lot of heroes anyway, outside of books. 
I know some square guys, but I know 
they’re the very ones who don’t go around 
playing the hero much. Brook Carrington 
and Will Rock don’t. It’s the guy that gets 
to thinking he’s a hero that get’s bumped! 
That’s myself! So I guess this story is 
written for anybody else that has got the 
same complaint that ailed me. 

But this story isn’t done yet—not by a 
long shot—because the worst part of get- 
ting nearly drowned is after you come to. 

One of the queerest things of all hap- 
pened to me right that minute when I 
raised my head off Dad’s desk. Right in 
the wet spot where -my forehead had been 
there lay a funny little Chink coin with a 
square hole in the middle of it, that Brook 
Carrington had called the Look-see. And 
I’ll say I sure got a jolt out of that. Be- 
cause if anybody ever got a look-see of him- 
self with the skin off it had been myself 
while I’d lain there with my head on that 
coin! 

I couldn’t believe it. Brook Carrington 
had practically said that the Look-see would 
show you up to yourself. Will Rock had 


Reasons for Thanksgiving in 
November Youth 


Out of the Fog 
By James L. Hill 


A perilous moment at sea is in- 
fused with an impressive spiritual 
quality by a young writer who is 
also a Truth student. 


Betty Baker’s Dozen 
By Erma Stromquist 


If you have ever felt friendless 
and neglected, take heart—and read 
this story about Betty. 


said it would give you the right hunch. 
And now it seemed as if it had just wrung 
the truth out of me, like a rag. It seemed 
silly, and yet there it was. How in the 
world it had got there, I didn’t know. That 
part was mysterious, I’ll say, and it made 
all that Mr. Carrington had said about it 
seem possibly true; as if here was a thing 
that really had power, like a charm or a 
talisman or a hoodoo. It got a rise out of 
me, and though I’ve learned more about 
the Look-see now, I’ll just warn you this— 
if you don’t want to know what the truth is 
about yourself, don’t ever use one. It gives 
you a hunch with a punch. If you want 
one you can get it. Probably you may think 
it is a fake. But wait till I get through. 

I didn’t know how that coin happened to 
be there on Dad’s desk. My own was in 
my pocket, and the only others that I knew 
had been in the house besides, since Brook 
Carrington had given me mine, were the 
one that Will Rock had had, and Larry’s. 
I could only think this must be Larry’s; and 
then I practically knew it was his. That 
seemed almost as mysterious as its being 
there at all had seemed. Why was Larry’s 
there? And I started thinking about Larry. 

I picked up his coin and looked at it. 
And then all at once I noticed a folded 
piece of paper tucked in under one side of 
the desk blotter in the middle of the desk, 
and it was marked “Sandsy” on the outside. 
I knew it was Larry’s writing. I was sure 
in a second that he had left it there for me 
to find, and probably he had left the Look- 
see with it. I opened it quickly, and this is 
what was written inside: 


Sandsy: 

My dad has come back, and he’s sick, and 
my brother Dake has gone to Mexico or some- 
where. So I’m elected. 

Things will swing your way sure, now Fred’s 
shown Cayson up. I’m not forgetting, see? 
But nobody can change dads as you do a shirt. 
It comes out on him. I don’t mean his shirt 
comes out. Get me? 

Yours truly, 
LARRY. 


It was written with a pencil, and you 
could see where he’d rubbed out and rubbed 
out. And at the end you could see where 
he’d started to write something more—the 
print of the pencil showed in the paper, like 
this—J wish—and then it was rubbed out. 

He had tried to be funny about the shirt 
and it was partly that that made it so terri- 
ble. He had gone away, after living here like 
my brother—only, as I wrote before, some 
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brothers don’t care such a lot. And he 
hadn’t said anything about the way I’d 
treated him lately. Not asingle word! But 
of course, what he meant about “you 
couldn’t change your dad—it comes out on 
you” meant that he thought I was thinking 
it was coming out on him. He had joked 
about that O. G.-Y. G. thing—‘Oh, Gee, 
like dad! Why, Gee, like son!” he said 
once. That was what he was thinking. He 
had always thought that he wasn’t good 
enough to live with us. Oh, boy! And I 
knew that now he thought it had shown up 
on him. As if he were marked! And as if 
that were the reason I had treated him so! 


if 


ELL, it’s no use trying to tell how I 

felt. I would rather almost any- 

thing else in the world had happened. I’d 

felt pretty badly a lot of times lately, but it 

was all nothing to this. Because I knew, 

all right, that this was my fault too. Maybe 

he was too quick in thinking so, but I had 

made him think so—I mean that he thought 
that I had changed toward him. 

I don’t know that I thought about it then, 
but of course you’ll see the fine wallop in 
that letter for any dad whose son gets a 
wrong steer. But there was a worse wallop 
for the fellow whose dad is o. k., like mine. 
Why wasn’t I marked like my dad, too? 
Why didn’t it come out on me? 

I had to find Larry. Nothing else was of 
any consequence at all. He hadn’t said 
where he was going, and he hadn’t said 
good-by in words. But good-by was in that 
letter. I couldn’t believe it, but what dif- 
ference did that make? It was true; but 
I intended to find him, no matter what, and 
bring him home. His father had deserted 
him, or something, when he was a kid, and 
had left him to come up any old way in the 
street—and at the racetracks, and pool 
halls, and so on. Dake, his brother that he 
mentioned, was older. I knew him once. 
He’s in one of the stories about Larry and 
me. He had been as tough as they make 
’em, but he began to go straight. But of 
course if Dake was away from New York, 
and his dad really was back, and sick, why, 
I could see what Larry meant about being 
elected. But when had he found out about 
his dad? It must have been at least yes- 
terday, in New York; and when had he 
written that letter to me? That must have 
been as long ago as last night. And Larry 
hadn’t opened his mouth about it, or what 
he meant to do. Evidently when he and 


Fred had found out that David Gayaorll ' 
wasn’t really hurt, that he was just faking — : 
to get money maybe out of the Draytons 
and Dad, Larry had gone on and helped | 
make the movies to prove it, before he had | 
left out his note for me. That was just like 
him—always going to bat for me first—the 
way he did that day in assembly when 
Pryor handed me his jolt. 

But where would I look for him? Maybe 
Fred Rock would know. But if he did, 
Larry would have made him say he wouldn’t 
tell; and I could just imagine how Fred 
would have fun guying me, if he thought — 
I cared. I hardly thought Larry would tell | 
Fred, though, for now I was not worrying | 
about his taking up with Fred instead of 
with me. He was the same old Larry—you 
could see that from what he wrote in that 
note—and from what he didn’t write. Then 
I remembered how he had said, ““‘We’ve see | 
pretty good pals, Bob.” 

It made me wild to think I didn’t have al 
single clew as to where Larry would go. 
Where could he have seen his father? 
Where would his father be, if he was sick? 
A hospital? There are about a thousand 
hospitals in New York. Besides, it costs a 
lot of money to go to a hospital, and I knew 
Larry didn’t have much money, and of 
course his dad didn’t. Probably it was 
some cheap boarding house. But there are 
a million cheap boarding houses. Larry 
would have to have a job. Whom would he 
ask for one? Mr. Carrington was away. | 
Whom else? I couldn’t think of anybody. | 
It was easy enough to say that I was going. 
to find Larry. But how? | 


Chapter XIII 


MADE up my mind I would go into. 

town and see Mr. Charles Craig, one of! 
Dad’s lawyers. Maybe he could tell me 
what to do. So I caught a train in; and 
you can laugh at me if you like, but I sat 
with the Look-see in my hand all the way 
in to the Penn station, hoping it would give 
me the right hunch to find Larry. And—. 
now laugh—it gave me a hunch. 

I couldn’t see where I had a chance to| 
find Larry, except by accident. But I just 
did my level best to use the Look-see the} 
way Brook Carrington and Will Rock had! 
said. I held it in my hand and shut my 
eyes, and tried to cut out all the ideas in| 
the world except just finding Larry. I even! 
stopped thinking about how mean I felt, and’ 
how fierce it was that Larry should ever get 
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the idea that I didn’t want him any more, 
and all that. I just asked myself, over and 
over, how I could find him, and then I’d sit 
with my head against the window and wait 
for an answer. A woman in the seat with 
me looked at me in a funny way two or 
three times, and at last she asked me if I 
was sick—the way Mrs. Savage had that 
‘day. I shook my head, but for a long time 
I kept thinking about what she was think- 
ing, and so of course I couldn’t think. I 
mean, you can only think about one thing 
at a time, and while I worried about what 
she was thinking about me, I couldn’t think 
about Larry. I began to understand that 
day what a lot of time I put in thinking 
about what people 
were thinking about 


funny, perhaps, to advertise for a high 
school baseball player, but maybe he’d think 
it was a boys’ camp manager who wanted a 
young player to help coach or something. 

Then I worried because I saw that Larry 
would probably be looking for a job that 
would sure let him stay in New York, near 
his father. So I wrote another ad. 


Wanted—Young man, born in New York, 
for Manhattan work, easy hours, good pay. 
Reliability the chief requisite. 


That was all I could think of. But I put 
in all three ads. It costs money to adver- 
tise, but I had brought about all I had at 
home with me, and that was quite a bit. 

So I went to the other 


me; and I could see 
that maybe this was 
a reason why I didn’t 
have as good sense as 
I used to have. 

~ But at last I did 
forget everything 
else, I guess, for all 
-at once I opened my 
eyes, and a man in 
front of me was read- 
ing the want ads. in 
his newspaper. I sud- 
denly knew that was 
what Larry would do, 


When in “Doubt, 
Ary This 


Bayo 


God in me is Infinite Wisdom: 
I know exactly what is right. 


God in me is Infinite Love: I 
desire only what is right. 

God in me is Infinite Power: 
I can do right. 

God in me is Infinite Good- go, 
ness: I will do right. 


papers, too, and put 
the same ads. in them. 
That took a lot of 
time. When it was 
done I telephoned to 
Mr. Craig’s office, and 
found I was too late 
to see him that day. 
And then I didn’t 
know what to do next. 
Of course, there are 
employment agencies 
where Larry might 
but I hadn’t a 
chance to pick the 
right ones out of so 


look for a job. And 
I had a hunch. 

So when I got to the city, the first thing 
I did was to go to the Times office and put 


in an ad. for the next morning. It said: 
Larry, you’ve got me wrong. as ae 
ob. 


But they said that that would go in the 
personal column, and I thought Larry prob- 
ably wouldn’t read the personal ads. What 
would he read? Male help. So I thought 
out another ad. 


Wanted—Young fellow, high school age, 
who was born in New York and has some 
knowledge of Long Island suburbs. High 
baseball player preferred. Address 
promptly Times , 

They gave me a number under which to 
get letters that would come. I wrote in the 
ad. that Irish nationality was desired, but 
I decided that was too much, and cut it out. 
Larry would get wise. Of course, you know, 
Larry was pitcher for the Hazelhurst High, 
and the best one they ever had. It seemed 


many, and I didn’t 
think the chance of 
their giving him a message was very good 
anyway. And besides, Larry would smell 
a mouse if I made it plain enough to do 
any good. So I had to let it go at that. I 
thought of the advertising agency where 
he and I worked one summer, but he 
wouldn’t be likely to go there, because he 
would know I would think of it. 

I walked around quite a bit—going over 
to Tenth and Eleventh avenues, where he 
used to live, but those avenues are about 
ten miles long or more, and I was about 
as likely to meet him as a rabbit. And rab- 
bits don’t inhabit those streets much. 

I didn’t want to go home. I went to the 
Long Island station twice, thinking I might 
as well go on out. And then I thought 
about how it would feel to be alone at home, 
and I couldn’t. I telephoned Nora that I’d 
be late and not to wait dinner, and then I 
got a sandwich at a restaurant and walked 
around again. Boy! I was tired by then. 
I had on a shoe that blistered the top of 
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my foot, and it got to aching till I wished 
I could pick it up and carry it. But I 
couldn’t sit down and wait. What would I 
wait for? I was thinking about Larry now, 
all right, and nothing else, and remember- 
ing the many times we’d gone to the movies 
together, and to camp, and down to Coney, 
and to baseball games, and in school, and 
all. I didn’t see how I was going to go on 
living if I didn’t get him back. I thought 
about how Spin would miss him. And I 
remembered the time Larry had got locked 
out on top of a big building and was lost 
for days, until Spin found him. I wished 
Spin would find him now, but I couldn’t see 
where there was a chance. 

It was getting dark when I decided that 
I was just making myself lame for nothing. 
I felt as if I had walked a hundred miles, 
when I got my train for home at last. Then 
I remembered that Fred Rock was sup- 
posed to be at our house, and that he might 
be at home now and could tell me some- 
thing. When I got out to Hazelhurst, I 
was so lame I could hardly walk, so I got a 
taxi to take me home. I was about broke, 
but Mrs. Mellon or Nora would pay. 

Well, we were on the way when we went 
up through the street where the high school 
is. And it was all lighted up—the high 
school—and people were going in as if 
something big were on. Cars were parked 
all along, and we had to wait while one 
turned out in front. So I asked the taxi 
driver what was coming off. 

He turned around and looked at me in a 
funny way. 

“Don’t you know?” he asked me, and his 
tone made me think he knew who I was. 

“No,” I said. 

“Don’t you know about he high school 
strike?” he asked. 

Of course that waked me up quickly. 
“Strike?” I said. “Did they strike?” 

“Tl say they did,” he answered. 

“Well, what’s the meeting?” I asked, won- 
dering so much about it all that I could 
hardly listen to what he said. 

“Parent-Teacher association,” he told me. 
“The whole town’s stirred up.” 

Well, I was stirred up. The high was as 
bright as it would be on the night of a 
party or commencement. There were more 
cars parked in the streets than I ever saw 
at once in Hazelhurst. And all at once I 
thought, boy! it was about me! 

This was something I hadn’t dreamed of. 
The gang had started the strike! If I had 


thought of it at all, I had supposed of course. 
that everybody at school was disgusted with) 
me and had passed me up. And besides, it} 
had been Dale Drayton and Billy Ring who: 
were to have posted the strike notices, and! 
of course they never would do it after Dale 
had confessed about the Cayson accident. 
I couldn’t understand. 

I felt hot and cold. One minute I was; 
excited to think that maybe after all I had] 
some friends who were pulling this thingy 
off in sympathy, and then I was sick to) 
think that here was more trouble—and thath 
trouble over this thing never would end., 
The worst of it was the idea that this com-; 
motion was all about me and what I’d done.. 
All those people who knew my father were} 
out to talk me over—in a big meeting.. 
Boy! I felt small! I wanted to run andj 
hide somewhere. What if anybody should] 
see me? Would they send for me? II 
wouldn’t dare go home, because somebody? 


the world stand it to face that crowd. II 
knew what they all thought of me now. 
Maybe they’d already sent for me and found] 
out I was in the city, and they would thinks 
probably I had known about the meeting’ 
and had run away. I hadn’t known about) 
anything that was going on, because I hadn’tt 
thought about anything but my own trou- 
bles. Even Perry Pond hadn’t told me; but} 
then he was full of his own troubles, I guess4 
—and probably he thought I knew. | 

Well, I sat back in the shadow while the: 
taxi was stalled there, and tried to keep out 
of sight. I could see nearly everybody i 
knew—the Gordons, and the Haskells, and! 
Harry Nourse’s people, and Jack Carmody’s; 
mother, and the Cummingses. It was ter-. 
rible. And Judge Haskell and Dr. Sillsby.) 
Then I saw Pryor! And oh, boy! I knew; 
then how my dad was going to feel when 
he knew about this. I thought nothing was; 
ever going to stop the ruin I’d made out 
of things. ; 

The taxi started on after a minute. I/ 
didn’t want to go home, but I had to go in) 
order to get money to pay the taxi, so we? 
drove to our house. It was all still and’ 
quiet, with faint lights as if nobody were } 
at home; but I used my key to get in, and| 
I got half a dollar from my room where I) 
had a little left. But after the taxi was} 
gone, I couldn’t go back into the house. I) 
started to go in once, but I heard the tele-. 
phone ring and thought maybe it might be} 
that they were trying to call me to that 
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meeting. So I went out on the lawn and 
- just stood around in the dark, waiting. I 


limped all over the place, my foot so sore 


that every step about doubled me up; but 


I couldn’t go and sit down. All I could 


| think of was—what were they doing now? 
Who was on the platform with Pryor? I 


guessed I would have to run away. I never 


could stay in Hazelhurst, and it seemed as 


if I were all alone, sure. I was glad Larry 


_ was out of it, too, but boy! not to have him 
with me was the lonesomest feeling I had 
ever had. 


OU remember the crack Fred Rock made 
at me about saying prayers? Well, 


that’s something I haven’t written about in 


this story, because I’ve heard enough jokes 


_ like that, and how you pray when you don’t 


know what else to do. 


I don’t know why 
people joke about it if they think there’s 
anything to it, but they do. That’s why 
fellows think there isn’t anything to it, but 
I have to admit that I said prayers every 
night, the way Fred said. When I was a 
kid I used to, when my mother was there, 
and Dad kept it up afterwards till, I guess, 
he thought I would anyway. So it was a 


habit, and I didn’t quit, because every time 


I started to quit I thought it was some- 
thing Mother and Dad cared about that I 


could just as well do since I had begun. I 


nearly wrote something about it when I 
was writing about hokum, but I couldn’t 
write it then, because that’s what it seemed 
like. I believe nearly everybody must feel 
that way, because they all get such a funny 
look when anybody says anything about it, 
except of course in church or at a wedding 
or funerals. You have always read about 
praying though, when a ship goes down, or 
somebody is dying, and all that, and I’ve 
thought a lot of times, why are people 
ashamed of it? They are and they aren’t, 
that’s the queer part of it; but one of the 
things all these magazine articles about the 
O. G. and the Y. G. say is that the Y. G. 
don’t believe in religion any more. Well, 
up till then I didn’t know that they ever 
did—or anybody else, really. And it’s a 
funny thing, but I know while I write this 


that if I leave it in this story somebody 
will say it’s terrible. But this is one of 
the things that lecturers and ministers talk 
around the edges of and leave you wishing 
they’d really say something. And if other 
fellows are like me, they think the way I do, 
so I won’t dodge it. I’ll tell what happened. 

I can see that dark lawn yet, all wet with 
dew that soaked my shoes. I can feel the 
ache in my foot; and I choke up again think- 
ing of how I couldn’t breathe, remember- 
ing that Larry had passed me up. And I had 
a panic all right about that meeting at the 
high school. I’ve told in this story about 
so many miserable times I had that there 
aren’t any words left to tell about the worst. 
Every time was the worst when it was 
there, but this particular time had a spe- 
cial way of being the worst. It seemed to 
have everything in it that was in all the 
others, and then some; and I prayed, all 
right, just because there’s some reason you 
do when you’re up against it. But it didn’t 
do any good. I was lame and wet and 
scared and up against it just the same as 
before, and everything went on just the 
same as it had before. And I knew that the 
meeting was going on too. 

At last my foot began suddenly to hurt 
so that I couldn’t think about much else. 
It felt as if it were swollen all up and ready 
to burst the shoe, and sharp pains ran up 
my leg. I hobbled over and sat on the 
steps. I took off my shoe and my sock was 
wet, and it hurt like Ned, but it was better 
then. I sat there with my shoe in one hand. 

I thought about the Look-see, but I felt 
that I was shown up to myself all I ever 
would be. There was nothing left; but just 
because there wasn’t anything else to do, 
I took out the Look-see and held it in the 
other hand. And nothing happened then, 
either. I sat there, and then I noticed after 
a while that Dad’s car stood right where I’d 
left it in the drive, in the dark, and I was 
a little surprised that Jim hadn’t put it in 
the garage. I thought the cushions would 


be comfortable inside, and it was dark in 
it, too, so I hobbled over and got in behind 
the wheel. 
drive around instead. 


And then, I thought, why not 
So I started. 
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It didn’t hurt my foot much to use the 
clutch, so I managed all right. I backed 
out into the street. Then I don’t know what 
got into me—I had to drive down to the 
corner near the high school and take an- 
other look. 

When I got there I looked up at the lights 
in the long assembly room where the win- 
dows were open, and it was very still! And 
all the cars standing around the blocks were 
so still! And yet that meeting was going 
on—and going on—and it was about me, 
and about the strike, which was about me. 
I got to feeling that it was terrible how 
things were going on and on and on, while 
I was sitting out there in the car, left be- 
hind, as if I’d fallen off the earth or some- 
thing. All the town was still but it was 
alive, like that big, quiet, lighted room up 
there; and everybody in the town was going 
on and on at something. I was the only 
one standing still. I was standing still and 
letting it go on, and yet I was to blame for 


all that had happened. 
keeping out of it myself. And all at once 


I saw myself as I was, therein that. car, | 
hiding because I was a coward and ara 
And > 


of what all those people. thought. 
the idea came to me of going up to that 
meeting. 


Did you ever feel as if an thee you had 


in your brain were scalding you like steam, 


and running all through you from,-your | 
I felt that way. Not for -all 
the world was I going to go up there where. 


head down? 


any of those people could see me—but, I 
knew that I was going all right. I felt as if 
I didn’t have any way to stop myself. 
was like that. perversity thing. I wrote 
about, only worse. 
go, and yet all the while I was finding a 
place to park, and getting out with my shoe 
in one hand, and locking the car with the 
other. And I tried to put on my shoe, and 
felt my foot all raw and couldn’t. Then I 
went hobbling across the lawn to the pave- 
ment and up the steps. 


(Conclusion next month) 


Youth Tells the World 


(Concluded from page 11) 


claim of the cross. It is the claim of the living 
Christ as He stands today with outstretched 
arms to the youth of the world. 


ADAME Schumann-Heink, who is a 

Roman Catholic, sang for the conven- 
tion, and received a thunderous response 
from the 8,000 young persons who heard her. 
In response they sang to her the old hymn, 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 
The great diva was deeply moved. “Pray 
for me. Pray for me, and God bless you 
all,” she said as she left the platform. 

Dr. Ira Landrith, the speaker who followed 
her singing, made his address a plea for 
Christian Unity, pointing to the Society of 
Christian Endeavor as an example of in- 
terdenominational fellowship: 


Old folks, if there are any of you here, you 
can’t make your young people sectarian any 
more. They’ve been to high school together. 
They’ve seen too much of each other, Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist though they 
may be. 

You can make them loyal to your church— 
yes, as loyal now as ever—but you can’t make 
them hate other churches. That kind of prej- 
udice has gone forever. 


O MAKE peace insurance a business 
and not mere talk was the urgent ap- 
peal of James Kelly, president of the Euro- 


pean Christian Endeavor, in his address be- 
fore the convention: 


There can be no real peace unless there is 
peace in men’s hearts, and there will not bé 
peace in men’s hearts where injustice reigns 
uncorrected. 


We organize for war. 


tion and “defense.” We need still more: to 


spend money and efforts in peace building, We. 
have a minister or secretary of war in every 
nation. Why not supplant him with a minister | 


of peace? The struggle for peace must go-on 
unceasingly in every nation, among all people’ 


We have been slowly learning that in the 
world of industry cooperation brings better 
results than strife, and to all. _We must neat 
that this is true in international life. 


HE convention, by resolution, went. on , 
record as opposed to cigaret smoking, 
as endorsing prohibition, pledged itself: to | 


an enthusiastic support of President Hoo- 


ver’s policy of law enforcement, and in an- | 
swer to the President’s telegram: of greet- | 


ing, declared: “We accept the pact of peace 


as a covenant of personal and national | 
We pledge ourselves to abide by | 
its principle and to work for its poppet | 


honor. 


fulfillment.” 


I was out of. it—. | 


Tt | 


I absolutely wouldn’t | 


Why not organize | 
for peace? We spend billions for war prepara- | 


he Prayer-of faiths 


otis my help in every need, 
dod does my every hanger feed. 
dod walks beside me, guides my way, 
ahrough every moment of the day..... 


now am wise + 4 now an true, 
~ Patent, kind and loving, too, 
sll things Jam. can do and be, »» 
elhrowgh Phet. the druth 


that iginme ...: 
od igmy health, 
3 cant be sich ae 


dod ig my atrenath, 
; unfailing, guich_o 
od ie my All +~F know no fear. 
Since Hod and Asove and ruth 


are here 


ie HAS been said that an inspiring thought will change the 
destinies of nations overnight. Just such an inspiration is the 
prayer poem called ‘‘The Prayer of Faith.” For years this poem 
has been used at Unity School as a prayer and it has helped many 
persons to solve their problems through faith. 


Recently we had this poem made into attractive motto form. 
It is decorated in lovely colors and sells for $1.50 framed or 75 
cents unframed. 


Other inspiring mottoes that we have to offer are: 


“The Answer,” by Lowell Fillmore ...... framed $1.50, unframed $.75 
“Friendship,” by Francis J. Gable ........ framed $1.50, unframed $.75 
BG LeetinossDVyalinv a ine Valnanamir sels cre framed $1.25, unframed $.50 


“Ten Commandments,” (Modern Version) by F. B. Whitney ....... 
framed $1.25, unframed $.50 


Power ofan Idea;2 anonymous ;......- framed $ .75, unframed $.25 
“House Blessing,” by Charles Fillmore ....framed $ .75, unframed $.25 


Any of these mottoes would add a bright spot to your room. 
Your order will be given prompt attention. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. cl 
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AY, Vora and goblins and black cats, spells 
and incantations and charms (except your 
personal ones) should be saved for Halloween. 
The time when people took such matters seriously 
is past. Nowadays we more wisely depend upon 
obedience to the laws of life for our happiness and 
success. But to obey these laws intelligently we 
must know them well. The Prosperity Bank Plan 
helps those who use it to understand and to apply 
to their lives the laws that underlie prosperity. 


The form below, filled in and mailed to us, will 
provide you with a Prosperity Bank and full in- 
structions for its use. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 TRACY, KANSAS ClTy, Mo. 


Please send me a Prosperity Bank and have Silent Unity pray for my 
prosperity. 


